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“Preaching the Word is my go-to resource 

for all my preaching (even when I'm off 
lectionary). I am always able to find insightful 
quotes and provocative prompting to help me 
share God’s radically inclusive love and justice 
with my congregation.” 


Jeffrey Spencer, senior pastor and Preaching the Word subscriber 
Niles Discovery Church 


Fremont, California 


For nearly a decade, Preaching the Word has been one of 
Sojourners’ most valued resources for Christian leaders. 
We have designed this resource to help you prepare 
justice-focused sermons, contemplate reflections on 


the Sunday scriptures, and access commentary not 


Preaching the Word 


Online Sermon Preparation and Scripture Reflections 


found anywhere else. Preaching the Word is organized 
according to the Revised Common Lectionary, so 
preachers, worship leaders, and pastors can easily find 
what they need to do their jobs. It’s also perfect for Bible 
study groups. 


To learn more, visit 


Preaching the Word is an online subscription service offered by Sojourners. Sojourners’ mission is to articulate the biblical call to social justice, inspiring hope and 
building a movement to transform individuals, communities, the church, and the world. All Preaching the Word proceeds go to help support our mission. 
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for more information and to register. 


From the Editors 


JESUS TELLS US that every teacher trained 
for the reign of God is like the master of 
a household who brings out of the store- 
room what is new and what is old—words 
to inspire all the many, varied parts of the 
body of Christ. In our commentary sec- 
tion this month, we’re glad to highlight an 
event organized by one of Sojourners’ new- 
est friends, Emerging Voices member Mark 
Charles. The event was a public reading of 
something long overdue: an apology passed 
by Congress for “the many instances of vio- 
lence, maltreatment, and neglect inflicted 
on Native Peoples by citizens of the United 
States.” That apology, included in a mil- 
itary appropriations bill passed in 2009, 
went largely unnoticed until Charles, a 
Navajo organizer and writer, arranged for 


its reading in Washington, D.C., 
in December. We look forward 
to hearing more long-overdue 
truths, and new approaches to 
old injustices, from our friends 
at the Emerging Voices project. 

Truth and justice have been 
two features of New Testament 
scholar Reta Halteman Finger’s 
writing from her early days at the biblical 
feminist magazine Daughters of Sarah and 
her first appearance in our pages in 1981. In 
her Bible study this month, she points out 
that 1 Peter’s message to immigrants, too 
often allegorized out of its literal meaning, 
is deeply relevant today. 

Meanwhile, author Ronald Osborn 
brings a different kind of old/new 


Oswald Chambers 


combination when he sheds 
fresh light on a much-loved 
evangelical author: Scottish 
Christian-convert Oswald 
Chambers (1874-1917). Though 
Chambers’ devotional classic My 
Utmost for His Highest has been 
continuously in print in the 
US. since 1935, few today real- 
ize how modern he was. As Osborn reveals, 
“Chambers was—by his own confession— 
spiritual but not religious.” Widely read in 
philosophy and psychology, Chambers even 
opined that someone who “reads only the 
Bible does not, as a rule, know it or human 
life” We hope all your reading this month, 
in the Bible, in Sojourners, and elsewhere, 
brings you hidden treasures. = 


Letters 


CALL FOR SANITY 
I was struck by not only the wisdom but 
also the timeliness of Rev. James E. Atwood’s 
“9mm Golden Calves” (January 2013). 
Americans are still reeling from the horror 
of the Newtown, Connecticut, school shoot- 
ings. We deplore this insane violence and 
at the same time seem helpless as a nation 
to come to any agreement on a solution to 
our gun problem. Isn't there some way that 
Christian people can work together to bring 
some sanity to the debate? We seem to be at 
a standstill ... and the killing goes on. 
Mariah Pneuman 
Pandora, Ohio 


THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS 

Thank you for the January 2013 issue’s strong 
emphasis on abolishing the death penalty 
(“Who Would Jesus Execute?” interview of 
Richard Viguerie by Jim Wallis; “Gandalf, 
Gollum, and the Death Penalty,’ by Tobias 
Winright). 

Ever since my son Scott was murdered 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1987, I have 
worked to eliminate the retributive act of cap- 
ital punishment. I have spoken in 17 states 
and the District of Columbia about my expe- 
rience of being prodded by God to forgive the 
offender. As a result, God has provided heal- 
ing for both the offender and me. 

Of the many excellent reasons for seeking 


“Thanks for shining a light on the dark practice of the 
death penalty. It degrades our country to kill people in 
the name of justice.” —Patricia Lyndale, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


repeal of the death penalty, the most compel- 
ling for me is that God does not want either 
offenders or victims’ family members to live 
with the pain of the past. If I had not heeded 
God’s call to forgive, I would very probably 
be dead by now—if not physically, at least 
emotionally and spiritually. 

The person who killed Scott is out of 
prison and regularly speaks to various 
groups about the renewal in his life. He and 
I also frequently appear together at vari- 
ous programs, speaking about the power of 
forgiveness. 

Many speak of the fiscal benefit of abol- 
ishing the death penalty, but even more 
important is the saving of lives, both of vic- 
tims’ family members and offenders. 

Walter H. Everett 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


GLOBALLY CONSISTENT 

As Jim Wallis pointed out in his January 
2013 editorial “It’s Time to End the Death 
Penalty,’ capital punishment is an affront to 
a “consistent ethic of life” which is usually 


understood as extending from human con- 
ception through end-of-life care. As a person 
interested in creation care, my attention was 
drawn to Bill McKibben’s column (“Come 
Hell and High Water,’ January 2013) and his 
role as climate change prophet and activist. 
The question “who would Jesus execute?” 
needs to be expanded to “what planet would 
Jesus destroy?” Human life is already being 
destroyed as a result of our recalcitrance in 
addressing climate change and in confront- 
ing the corporate powers that profit from 
ignoring it. Death is more indirect, but just 
as final, when it originates from a smoke- 
stack or tailpipe as when it comes from lethal 
injection or the barrel of gun. 
Jerry Lang 
Muskegon, Michigan 


“I have something to say about that!” Want 
to respond to an article we've printed? Write 
to letters@sojo.net or Letters, Sojourners, 
3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, Washington, 
DC 20010. Include your name, city, and state. 
Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


A ‘Historic Moment’ on Climate Change? 


ARECENT RETREAT of evangelical 
environmentalists raised this theo- 
logical question: Should we have 
expected most people in the devel- 
oped world to hear the scientific 
evidence proving the great dangers 
of climate change and then decide 
to quickly change themselves—their 
view of the world, their lifestyles and 
politics—and to withdraw their sup- 
port from the fossil fuel economy 
that is threatening the planet and its 
people? 

Those of us gathered at the 
retreat didn’t think so. We human 
beings just aren't that smart, wise, 
good, or unselfish. It’s more human 


[t's more human to deny the 
evidence, attack the messengers, 
and try to delay any response. 


to deny the evidence, attack the mes- 
sengers, delay the response, and just 
hope everything works out. That’s 
what many have done. And since 
our political system is even more 
dysfunctional than most of the peo- 
ple it represents—and is bought and 
paid for by the gas and oil inter- 
ests that control the economy—the 
chances are low for courageous and 
far-sighted leadership. 

So what kind of wake-up call 
will it take to reduce the carbon 
emissions we humans create, which 
are warming the earth’s tempera- 
ture and endangering our future in 
increasingly dramatic ways? Perhaps 
it will take disruption and devasta- 
tion—which is becoming the “new 
normal.” So-called once-in-a-life- 
time storms are now becoming 
frequent, with Superstorm Sandy 
only the most recent example. 

Sandy seemed to get people’s 
attention in a way we haven't seen 
since the 2010 BP oil spill in the 
Gulf. It came in a year when the 
lower 48 states suffered the warmest 


temperatures and most disruptive 
weather patterns since such records 
have been kept. We're already spend- 
ing billions in emergency aid for the 
victims of hurricanes and weather 
disasters; those numbers will only 
increase. In addition to Sandy, we had 
10 other billion-dollar weather disas- 
ters in 2012, including Hurricane 
Isaac and terrible tornadoes across 
the Midwest and Great Plains. 

It was also very hot, with almost 
60 percent of the country experienc- 
ing moderate to extreme drought. 
The 10 hottest years on record for the 
world have all come since 1998. Such 
changes are already melting polar 
icecaps, raising sea levels around the 
world, and increasing the volatility 
and unpredictability of big storms. 
And while experts are always careful 
not to say that any particular storm 
was caused by climate change, scien- 
tists have been warning us that the 
rise in the world’s temperature would 
increase destructive weather patterns. 

The clear consensus among cli- 
mate scientists is that this is all 
happening because of the con- 
centration in the atmosphere of 
heat-trapping carbon dioxide— 
which has increased by 40 percent 
since the Industrial Revolution, 
when we humans began burning 
fossil fuels to energize our way of 
life. The only thing the scientists 
have been wrong about is how fast 
the most serious changes would hap- 
pen—they’re occurring much faster 
than anyone thought they would. 

Our selfish interests, as opposed 
to the protection of God’s creation, 
our short-sightedness, as opposed 
to the long-term conservation of 
the environment, and our bad the- 
ology of domination, as opposed to 
a good theology of stewardship, have 
all brought us to this very real crisis. 


SO IT WAS a hopeful thing to spend 
two days in January with a remark- 
able group of evangelical scientists, 


environmentalists, and ethicists 
whose concern focused on better 
Christian theology and discipleship. 
Nothing less than that kind of focus 
will result in the changes in behav- 
ior, and eventually public policy, that 
we need to avert even more disas- 
ter. Over 48 hours of prayer, worship, 
discernment, discussion, and strat- 
egizing, people came together with 
a common commitment to move 
forward together in building the 
movement of Christian conscience 
and action. 

Many of those present com- 
mented on the “amazing” group 
of people who had gathered at this 
retreat center just outside of the 
nation’s capital, and what a “historic 
moment” it seemed to be—they said 
it felt like “a movement of God.” 
There were accomplished scien- 
tists and respected academics who 
know why our window of opportu- 
nity to mitigate and adapt to climate 
change is closing, alongside a new 
and energetic group of young activ- 
ists whose generation could bring 
about the necessary changes. There 
were leaders from relief and develop- 
ment organizations who realize that 
all the good they do for the poorest 
around the world could be literally 
wiped away by the impacts of cli- 
mate change. And there were those 
who live and work in poor commu- 
nities of color in the U.S. where the 
toxic consequences of environmen- 
tal racism are most apparent; the 
principle of “environmental justice” 
was named as a founding commit- 
ment of this new “web” of Christians. 

Everyone there understood that 
it will take both a spiritual and social 
movement to change national direc- 
tion and policy. But after two days 
together, many of us began to feel 
that something that hopeful might 
just happen. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. 
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Rick Reinhard 


By Phil Haslanger 


War on Workers 


The Lost Apology 


Navajo David Charles, 11, plays 
flute at a Dec. 19 public read- 
ing of the “apology to native 
peoples of the United States,” 

a statement buried in the 2010 
Defense Appropriations Act. More 
than 150 native representatives 
and allies, below, met outside 
the U.S. Capitol, three years to 
the day after the apology was 
signed by President Obama but 
never officially announced. “Our 
country is so undereducated in 
Native American history that 
most people don’t even know 
why the country is apologizing,” 
organizer Mark Charles told CNN. 


Anti-labor laws undermine unions in the Midwest. Will faith communities rise to the challenge? 


WITHA ONE-TWO punch, 2012 was brack- 
eted by the speedy and unexpected adoption 
of so-called “right-to-work” laws to under- 
mine labor unions in two Midwestern 
states—Indiana and Michigan. That was pre- 
ceded in 2011 by other bad news for labor: 
frontal assaults on public employee unions 
in Wisconsin and in Ohio. The assault in 
Wisconsin succeeded despite the politi- 
cal firestorm it generated, but Ohio voters 
overrode the efforts of their governor and 
legislators to gut public-employee bargain- 
ing rights. 

Yes, the labor wars are on full force 
in the Midwest—and they are challeng- 
ing faith communities to dig back into 
their teachings about the dignity of work, 
the rights of workers, and the pursuit of 
justice. 

Bishop Thomas Gumbleton, retired 
auxiliary bishop of the Catholic archdio- 
cese of Detroit, minced no words in his 
article for the Kalamazoo Gazette in mid- 
December. “Right-to-work laws go against 
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everything we believe,” he wrote. “At the 
core of Christianity, Judaism, Islam, and all 
great religions are the values of dignity and 
respect, values from which economic jus- 
tice and the right to organize can never be 
separated.” 

The phrase “right to work” sounds 


their money, are lined up behind the push 
to expand right-to-work laws. In Michigan, 
the group “Americans for Prosperity,’ bank- 
rolled by conservative billionaires Charles 
and David Koch, considered the right-to- 
work bill one of its two major priorities as 
it invested in candidates over the past few 


“What they're really talking about is giving you 
the right to work for less money.” 


noble, but these laws are not about guar- 
anteeing anyone meaningful employment. 
Instead, they prohibit union contracts 
with employers from requiring non-union 
employees—who benefit from the union’s 
work negotiating wages and benefits—to 
pay dues in recognition of that fact. 

The push for right-to-work laws is actu- 
ally about undermining the power of unions, 
benefitting the owners, not the employees, 
of businesses. A lot of those owners, and 


years and then in a final lobbying push in 
December. Another big funder was Amway 
co-founder Richard DeVos. The legislation 
itself was right out of the playbook of the 
American Legislative Exchange Council, 
which is funded by the Kochs, Amway, and 
a broad array of corporate interests. 

As President Obama told workers at 
Daimler’s Detroit Diesel plant in Michigan 
last December, “What they’re really talking 
about is giving you the right to work for less 


www.sojo.net 


money.’ That’s what makes this an issue for 
folks following Jesus. 

While there has always been a strain in 
American Christianity uneasy with workers 
organizing for their rights, for more than a 
century Catholic bishops, priests, and theo- 
logians have developed a rich theological 
underpinning for workers’ rights. So, too, 
has the social gospel movement in American 
Protestantism. 

Actually, the roots of all this stretch back 
into the Hebrew scriptures. Moses led the 
Hebrew slaves to freedom. Hannah cele- 
brated God raising up “the poor from the 
dust and the needy from the ash heap.” Isaiah 
denounced those who “serve your own inter- 
est on your fast day and oppress all your 
workers.” The gospel of Luke opens with 


By Marcia Pally 


Real-World Solutions 


Mary singing about lifting up the lowly. Jesus 
railed against those who use their wealth and 
power to exploit others. He called for a sense 
of solidarity based on love of God and love 
of neighbor. 

All of this ought to put the followers of 
Jesus at the forefront of resisting the accel- 
erating move to undermine the power of 
workers uniting together in the workplace. 

The phrase “right to work” ought to mean 
what it sounds like: meaningful, gainful 
employment for all, not the undermining of 
the very organizations that have helped make 
workplaces safer and more rewarding. = 


Phil Haslanger is pastor of Memorial United 
Church of Christ in Fitchburg, Wis., a suburb 
of Madison. 


Abortion rates have dropped, and many people of faith are very interested 


in the reasons why. 


BETWEEN 2008 and 2009, the Centers for 
Disease Control reported in November, the 
US. abortion rate fell 5 percent, down to 
the lowest point that decade. This new data 
is drawing the attention of people of faith 
whose thinking about unwanted pregnan- 
cies has become more nuanced—both in 
how to prevent them and what to do when 
they occur. 

Why did the rate drop? It’s not a matter of 
people being more cautious about becoming 
pregnant due to the recession; along with the 
overall decline, the number of abortions per 
1,000 live births also dropped. But it might 
be linked to the fact that use of long-acting 
contraceptives such as IUDs, which tend to 
be more effective than other methods, more 
than doubled from 2007 to 2009, according 
to a national survey. 

In recent years, as evangelical activism 
has broadened, economic justice, creation 
care, and immigration reform have been at 
the forefront of the change—but abortion 
hasn't. Of evangelicals, 61 percent believe 
abortion should be illegal in all or most 
cases, while 33 percent say it should be legal; 
84 percent of evangelicals ages 18 to 30 say 
they would not consider abortion if faced 
with an unexpected pregnancy. 


While 77 percent of those young evan- 
gelicals find premarital sex unacceptable, 
they are also aware of facts on the ground, 
perhaps because they think seriously about 
human fallenness. Eighty-two percent, per- 
haps with the awareness that more-effective 
birth control would reduce abortion rates 
further, hold that those having “sex outside 
of marriage should use contraceptives to pre- 
vent pregnancy.’ (An increasing number of 
Catholics hold similar views, despite current 
church teaching.) 

Equally interesting are approaches to cri- 
sis pregnancies. Noting that 73 percent of 
US. abortions are economically motivated, 
many evangelicals feel they must provide 
women with accessible, realistic alternatives, 
including medical, financial, and emotional 
support during pregnancy, along with day 
care and job training when needed. As Shane 
Claiborne put it in his book The Irresistible 
Revolution, “If I am going to discourage 
abortion, I had better be ready to adopt some 
babies and care for some mothers.” 

Especially effective programs pair each 
pregnant woman with a local family, which 
then serves as her “family” to help out as 
needed—from baby-sitting to waiting for the 
tow-truck to come when her car won't start 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


March-April 1999 


‘If Not Us, Who?’ 


IN A CROWDED 
auditorium [in 
Honduras after 
Hurricane Mitch] 
that served as a shel- 
ter for 900 people, 
the scarce supply of * sill 
drinking water was kept in a bucket 
and labeled with a sign that said “Do 
not use your own cup.” Five bored, 
mischievous children, however, could 
think of nothing better than to try to 
stick their cups in the water. Then 
one relief worker gave them a spe- 
cial assignment. “This water is very 
important,” she said. “I need you to 
be the guardians of the water so that 
no one dips in their own glass.” And 
they, feeling respected and needed, 
became the fierce, undaunted pro- 
tectors of the water supply. 

Similarly, countless Hondurans are 
saying, “If not us, then who?”—right- 
ing their relationship with themselves, 
assuming the task of rebuilding their 
homes and communities, recogniz- 
ing that progress occurs when they 
participate. Women, who have never 
even valued their never-ending activ- 
ity as work, are speaking up when the 
pay sheets are evaluated. “I planted a 
garden. | rebuilt the wall of my house. 
| earned my corn and beans.” 

What other relationships are 
being righted? First, Hondurans of 
all stripes in communities marked 
by division and distrust are work- 
ing together in local emergency 
committees: men and women, evan- 
gelicals and Catholics, Liberals and 
Nationalists—debating ideas, priori- 
tizing projects, participating in work 
crews. Mutual support and mutual 
respect are the expression of Jubilee. = 


Jennifer Casolo was coordinator of 
the Womens Pastoral Center in San 
Isidro Labrador Parish in Tocoa Colon, 
Honduras, when this article appeared. 
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so that she can get to work. Programs like 
these, found across the country, are based on 
the idea that solutions to intricate problems 
such as abortion emerge when the empha- 
sis is placed on relationship—both between 
the woman and the aid provider, and among 
aid providers. 

Reasons for the shift in approach to 
abortion and family planning include the 


not going to put down some poor girl because 
she had one... I've never been in that position. 
Some girls are so scared of their dads— ‘Tf Dad 
found out hed kill me, and the boy too.” 
There’s no reason, many evangelicals 
note, why they should not join with other 
faith groups, secular organizations, and 
feminists in developing programs to reduce 


» 


abortion. “I am decidedly pro-life,” mega- 


Most young evangelicals believe that those having 
“sex outside of marriage should use contraceptives." 


maturation of the post-’60s evangelical 
movement and its increasing expertise, as 
evangelicals have now spent decades adjust- 
ing their programs to the emotional and 
financial complexities of these issues. If the 
objective is to make abortion as rare as pos- 
sible, then it’s logical that efforts shift to 
programs that accomplish that goal. 

A retired fireman from Mississippi once 
told me, “I don't agree with abortion, but 'm 


By Viridiana Martinez 


Inside Job 


church pastor Joel Hunter said. “But by 
working together instead of arguing, both 
sides [for and against legal abortion] can get 
what they want.” = 


Marcia Pally teaches at New York University 
and writes about religion and politics in the 
US. and abroad. Her most recent book is The 
New Evangelicals: Expanding the Vision of 
the Common Good. 


A young immigration activist goes behind bars—on purpose—to shed light 


on Obama's deportation policies. 


ONE EVENING LAST July, I walked up to 
the Port Everglades U.S. border checkpoint 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to intentionally 
turn myself in to U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection. My mission: to get into Broward 
Transitional Center, a privately run U.S. 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) detention facility, to expose the stories 
of those held there. It’s categorized by ICE 
as a model facility. But as I witnessed first- 
hand, it is nothing short of a prison where, as 
in the other 250 immigration prisons across 
the U.S., immigrants are arbitrarily held and 
exposed to all kinds of human rights abuses. 

The total number of undocumented 
immigrants detained in the U.S. each year 
is sky-high—ICE detained 429,247 people 
in 2011 alone. In August 2011, the admin- 
istration announced that it would focus its 
deportation efforts on people with criminal 
records. “Obama is only deporting gang- 
bangers and felons,’ established immigrant 


advocacy organizations said. “He's our guy 
for immigration reform!” 

But that is far from true. In my work 
with the National Immigrant Youth Alliance 
(NIYA), I keep hearing the real stories of 
immigrant prisoners and the loved ones 
from whom they’re torn. 

Getting detained was part of a strategy 
of civil disobedience that fellow activists and 
I have been pursuing since 2010: In order 
to pressure ICE and the government, we 
have to put ourselves on the line. I was one 
of two Youth Alliance activists who sought 
to infiltrate the Broward Center to find out 
the inside story. We also set up a telephone 
hotline, funded by donations from the com- 
munity, to take calls from people detained 
in the center. 

What we've found are prisoners who 
could be my mother and father. They are 
single mothers, working multiple jobs to 
provide for their children, who came to this 
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country seeking protection from an abusive 
partner. They are fathers who were pulled 
over on their way to work one morning. They 
are sisters and brothers with dreams of mak- 
ing it to college. They are grandmothers who 
have been diagnosed with diabetes and are 
not receiving adequate treatment. They are 
grandfathers who have toiled in the fields of 
the U.S. for more than 30 years. 

These are the “gangbangers” the Obama 
administration is deporting. Every prisoner 
represents a family that is suffering finan- 
cially, emotionally, even physically because 
of their loved one’s absence. 

ICE decided to release me from the cen- 
ter after two weeks—allegedly because they 
had reviewed my case, although I’m sure it’s 


“| turned myself in 
to expose the truth.” 


because I had been talking to the media. The 
Youth Alliance hotline continues to operate; 
we have received more than 400 prisoner 
calls to date, found close to 200 cases that 
required follow-up, and helped many of 
them through public pressure and other 
means. Since my release, we have set up 140 
online petitions for Broward detainees and 
filed close to a dozen medical complaints on 
behalf of detainees who were denied treat- 
ment while imprisoned. 

Last June, President Obama announced 
that certain undocumented youth would 
be granted “deferred action’—temporary 
protection from deportation. Many were 
thrilled by the news. But deferred action for 
me and my peers does not make up for the 
unjust detention and deportation of the rest 
of my community. More immigrants have 
been deported under President Obama's 
administration than under any other in 
history. 

I turned myself in to expose the truth. 
Others are preparing to likewise infiltrate, as 
we seek to hold the administration account- 
able. We reach out to elected officials, and 
anyone willing to work with us, in our efforts 
toward solid solutions to our broken immi- 
gration system. m 


Viridiana Martinez is an undocumented 
activist with the National Immigrant Youth 
Alliance. She lives in North Carolina. 
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Top-Notch Theology (or Not) 


DIVINING GOD'S intent is incred- 
ibly easy—all you have to do is seek 
out his representatives here on earth, 
like Bryan Fischer, director of “issue 
analysis” for the American Family 
Association, “where he provides 
expertise on a range of public pol- 
icy issues.” 

Indeed, Rev. Fischer speaks for 
the Lord on any number of topics 
(badness of gay people getting mar- 
ried, badness of Barack Obama who 
nurtures a “hatred of the white man,” 
badness pretty much of anything 
that’s changed since Fischer was 
born in 1951). But in the autumn, he 
offered the authoritative assurance 
that there was one thing God thought 
was really, really good: fossil fuel. 

Fischer said that not using all the 
coal and gas and oil we could find 
was an affront to God—it would hurt 
God's feelings. In fact, he offered an 
analogy: Once “I opened up a birth- 


Who speaks for God? Must be this guy... 


day present that I didn’t like, and 
I said it right out, ‘Oh, I don’t like 
those,” he explained. “And the per- 
son that gave me the gift was there. 
And it just crushed that person. 
And you think, that’s kind of how 
we're treating God when he’s given 
us these gifts of abundant and inex- 
pensive and effective fuel sources,” 
Fischer added. “And we don't thank 
him for it and we don't use it. ... You 
know, God has buried those trea- 
sures there because he loves to see 
us find them” 

That's really top-notch theology, 
as other similar top-notch theo- 
logians would attest. Dr. Calvin 
Beisner, for instance, is a founder of 
the Cornwall Alliance, the premier 
faith-based climate-change-denial 
operation on the planet. Sharing the 
microphone with Rev. Fischer, Rev. 
Beisner pointed out that not burn- 
ing fossil fuel is really “an insult to 
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God”—and that Jesus, too, wants 
us burning coal. If we didn't take 
advantage ofall the flammable rocks 
on the planet, Beisner said, we 
would be like the “wicked and 
lazy steward” who was given 
talents by his master but sim- 
ply buried them. 

Since I'm not a top-notch theo- 
logian at all—in fact, I've never risen 
higher in the ecclesial hierarchy than 
Sunday school teacher—let me just 
pose a few questions that I am cer- 
tain these eminent scholars could 
quickly answer. 


mu If fossil fuel is such an unmitigated 
boon, why does the most recent 
study—issued in September by the 
DARA group (daraint.org)—show 
that 100 million people will die from 
its effects by 2030, most of them in 
developing countries? 


a Why did God bother mak- 
ing all those other animals 
and plants if climate change, 
brought on by burning those 
fossil fuels, seems likely to 
extinguish more than a third 
of them before the century 
is out? 


DeepEconomy 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


Rev. Bryan Fischer, of 
the American Family 
Association, believes 
that not burning fossil 
fuels hurts God’s 
feelings. 


American Family Association 


= Most puzzlingly, what does God 
make of the fact that we waste 
most of the sunshine that bathes 
our planet daily, and the wind that 
washes across it every hour? 


It's estimated that enough solar 
energy hits the earth each hour to 
power the entire world for a full 
year—there were days last year 
when Germany generated half 
the power it used from solar pan- 
els within its borders. Isn't all this 
clean, free stuff that you don’t even 
have to dig up just about the best 
birthday present God could give 
us? Isn't God, like, somewhat miffed 
that we can’t even be bothered to 
put up solar panels? 

Maybe another way of putting 
it is, never mind the coal: Mightn’'t 
God like us to use the brains he gave 
us? But what do I know—I’m no 
theologian. = 


Bill McKibben is Schumann 
Distinguished Scholar at 
Middlebury College, and 
founder of 350.org, the inter- 
national grassroots climate 
change campaign. 
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Moving Mountains 


‘Where Were You?’ 


DURING THE SUMMER of 
2003, 25 staff of InterVarsity 
Christian Fellowship and their 
families rode a bus through 10 
states on the “Pilgrimage for 
Reconciliation.” We retraced 
the Cherokee Trail of Tears and 
explored the journey of African 
Americans from slavery to the 
civil rights movement. 

As we rolled over land that 
had witnessed the most evil 
individual acts and public poli- 
cies enacted on American soil, 
and as we heard again and again 
how the church was either silent 
or complicit, we wondered 
aloud: “What issue will cause our 
grandchildren to look back at us and 
ask, “Where were you?” 

There are many we could choose 
from. But on this day, approaching 
spring 2013—a decade after our pil- 
grimage, 50 years after Dr. King’s 
“Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 


“You shall love the alien as yourself, 


for you were aliens in the land of Egypt.” 
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150 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation—I know where I 
stand. On this day, I stand with my 
sisters and brothers in the church 
who are pressing our nation’s lead- 
ers toward just and comprehensive 
immigration reform. 

In the last three years, more 
than 1 million men, women, and 
children have been erased from 
our land through deportation. They 
were caught between two signs at 
our border: “Help Wanted” and “No 
Trespassing.” 

By law, only 5,000 “unskilled” 
workers are allowed into the U.S. 
through legal means each year. That 
is about the number of people pro- 
cessed on Ellis Island every day in 
the early 1900s. Meanwhile, our 
nation’s industry and food supply 
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A Navajo woman 
in 1862, after a 
300-mile forced 
march from her 
home. 


rely heavily on the labor of immi- 
grant populations. About 75 percent 
of all U.S. farmworkers are unau- 
thorized immigrants. Then consider 
other industries: meatpacking, hos- 
pitality, restaurants, transportation. 
The disparity between the demand 
for workers and the supply is 
untenable. 

According to the 
Pew Hispanic Center, 
approximately 5.5 mil- 
lion children, including 
4.5 million who are U.S. 
citizens, are in families where at 
least one parent lives with the threat 
of deportation. Nearly 45,000 par- 
ents were deported in the first six 
months of 2012. Thousands of U.S.- 
born children of undocumented 
immigrants were caught in the foster 
care system last year, and some are 
even being adopted by USS. families, 
against the will of their natural par- 
ents, according to the Immigration 
Policy Center. 


SOME CLAIM THAT Paul’s 
exhortation to be “subject” 
to authorities (Romans 13:1- 
7) means that Christians 
should go along with gov- 
ernment acts of mass 
deportation and state laws, 
such as Arizona’s SB 1070 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


and Alabama’s HB 56, that § 
aim to make life so miserable € 
for immigrants that they will 3 
naturally “self-deport.” But 
this twisted understanding of 
Romans 13 ignores Paul’s con- 
text. Remember, he was jailed 
by the “authorities.” He sand- 
wiched this passage between 
“Do not be conformed to this 
world, but be transformed by 
the renewing of your minds, 
so that you may discern what 
is the will of God—what is 
good and acceptable and per- 
fect” (Romans 12:2) and “Owe 
no one anything, except to 
love one another; for the one who 
loves another has fulfilled the law” 
(Romans 13:8). 

For Paul, there is a distinction 
between good law and bad law. 
Good law conforms to the priorities 
of God and cultivates the image of 
God on earth, as in Leviticus 19:34: 
“The alien who resides with you 
shall be to you as the citizen among 
you; you shall love the alien as your- 
self, for you were aliens in the land 
of Egypt: I am the Lord your God” 
Bad law twists and crushes the image 
of God among us. It disregards God's 
call to protect the dignity of the most 
vulnerable among us. 

For this reason, Sojourners 
and the Evangelical Immigration 
Table are engaging the church in 
the “I Was a Stranger” challenge. 
The campaign calls for people to 
read 40 verses of scripture about 
immigrants and push for steps 
toward immigration reform early in 
President Obama's second term. It is 
not too late for you to get involved. 
Where will you stand? = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. For a down- 
loadable “I Was a Stranger” 
bookmark, visit sojo.net/ 
bookmark. 
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BY RICHARD ROHR 


FINDING GOD 


IN THE DEPTHS OF SILENCE 


Real interior silence, not just the absence of noise, 
is a foundational spiritual discipline. 
So why are we so resistant to enter into it? 


WHEN | FIRST began to write this article, I thought to myself, “How do you promote 
something as vaporous as silence? It will be like a poem about air!” But finally I began 
to trust my limited experience, which is all that any of us have anyway. 

I do know that my best writings and teachings have not come from thinking but, as 
Malcolm Gladwell writes in Blink, much more from not thinking. Only then does an 
idea clarify and deepen for me. Yes, I need to think and study beforehand, and after- 
ward try to formulate my thoughts. But my best teachings by far have come in and 
through moments of interior silence—and in the “non-thinking” of actively giving a 
sermon or presentation. 

Aldous Huxley described it perfectly for me in a lecture he gave in 1955 titled “Who 
Are We?” There he said, “I think we have to prepare the mind in one way or another to 
accept the great uprush or downrush, whichever you like to call it, of the greater non- 


self? That precise language might be off-putting to some, but it is a quite accurate way 


Photo by Shoshannah White 


to describe the very common experience of inspiration and guidance. 
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The ego gets what it 
wants with words. 
The soul finds what it 
needs in silence. 
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All grace comes precisely from 
nowhere—from silence and emptiness, if you 
prefer—which is what makes it grace. It is 
both not-you and much greater than you at 
the same time, which is probably why believ- 
ers chose both inner fountains (John 7:38) 
and descending doves (Matthew 3:16) as 
metaphors for this universal and grounding 
experience of spiritual encounter. Sometimes 
itis an uprush and sometimes it is a downrush, 
but it is always from a silence that is larger 
than you, surrounds you, and finally names 
the deeper truth of the full moment that is 
you. I call it contemplation, as did much of 
the older tradition. 

It is always an act of faith to trust silence, 
because it is the strangest combination of 
you and not-you of all. It is deep, quiet con- 
viction, which you are not able to prove to 
anyone else—and you have no need to prove 
it, because the knowing is so simple and clear. 
Silence is both humble in itself and humbling 
to the recipient. Silence is often a momen- 
tary revelation of your deepest self, your true 
self, and yet a self that you do not yet know. 
Spiritual knowing is from a God beyond you 
and a God that you do not yet fully know. The 
question is always the same: “How do you let 
them both operate as one—and trust them as 
yourself?” Such brazenness is precisely the 
meaning of faith, and why faith is still some- 
what rare, compared to religion. 


AND YES, SUCH inner revelations are always 
beyond words. You try to sputter out some- 
thing, but it will never be as good as the silence 
itself is. We just need the words for confirma- 
tion to ourselves and communication with 
others. So God graciously allows us words, and 
gives us words, but they are almost always a 
regression from the more spacious and for- 
giving silence. Words are a much smaller 
container. They are always an approximation. 
Surely some approximations are better than 
others, which is why we all like good novel- 
ists, poets, and orators. Yet silence is the only 
thing deep enough, spacious enough, and 
wide enough to hold all of the contradictions 
that words cannot contain or reconcile. 

We need to “grab for words,’ as we say, but 
invariably they tangle us up in more words to 
explain, clarify, and justify what we meant 
by the first words—and to protect us from 
our opponents. From there we often exacer- 
bate many of our own problems by babbling 


on even further. In Matthew 6:7, Jesus had a 
word for heaping up empty phrases: pagan- 
ism! Only those who love us will stay with us 
at that point, and often love will also tell us to 
stop talking—which is precisely why so many 
saints and mystics said that love precedes and 
prepares the way for all true knowing. Maybe 
silence is even another word for love? 

Most of the time, “to make a name for 
ourselves” like the people building the tower 
of Babel, we multiply words and find our- 
selves saying more and more about less and 
less. This is sometimes called gossip, or just 
chatter. No wonder Yahweh “scattered them,” 
for they were only confusing themselves 
(Genesis 11:4-8). Really they were already 
scattered people: scattered inside and out 
because there was no silence. 

We are all forced to overhear cell phone 
calls in cafés, airports, and other public places 
today. People now seem to fill up their avail- 
able time, reacting to their boredom—and their 
fear of silence—often by talking about nothing, 
or making nervous attempts at mutual flattery 
and reassurance. One wonders if the people on 
the other end of the line really need your too- 
easy comforts. Maybe they do, and maybe we 
all have come to expect it. But that is all we can 
settle for when there is no greater non-self, no 
gracious silence to hold all of our pain and our 
self-doubt. Cheap communication is often a 
substitute for actual communion. 

Words are necessarily dualistic. That is their 
function. They distinguish this from that, and 
that’s good. But silence has the wonderful ability 
to not need to distinguish this from that! It can 
hold them together in a quiet, tantric embrace. 
Silence, especially loving silence, is always non- 
dual, and that is much of its secret power. It 
stays with mystery, holds tensions, absorbs con- 
tradictions, and smiles at paradoxes—leaving 
them unresolved, and happily so. Any good 
poet knows this, as do many masters of musi- 
cal chords. Politicians, engineers, and most 
Western clergy have a much harder time. 


SILENCE IS WHAT surrounds everything, 
if you look long enough. It is the space 
between letters, words, and paragraphs that 
makes them decipherable and meaningful. 
When you can train yourself to reverence 
the silence around things, you first begin 
to see things in themselves and for them- 
selves. This “divine” silence is before, after, 
and between all events for those who see 
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respectfully (to re-spect is “to see again”). 

All creation is creatio ex nihilo—from “a 
trackless waste and an empty void” it all came 
(Genesis 1:2). But over this darkness God’s 
spirit hovered and “there was light”—and 
everything else too. So there must be some- 
thing pregnant, waiting, and wonderful in 
such voids and darkness. God’s ongoing—and 
maybe only—job description seems to be to 
“create out of nothing.” We call it grace. 

God follows this pattern, as do many 
saints, but most of us don’t. We prefer light 
(read: answers, certitude, moral perfection, 
and conclusions) but forget that it first came 
from a formless darkness. This denial of 
silence and darkness as good teachers emerged 
ever more strongly after the ironically named 
“Enlightenment” of the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries. Our new appreciation of a kind of reason 
was surely good and necessary on many lev- 
els, but it also made us impatient and forgetful 
of the much older tradition of not knowing, 
unsaying, darkness, and silence. We decided 
that words alone would give us truth, not 
realizing that all words are metaphors and 
approximations. The desert Jesus, Pseudo- 
Dionysius, The Cloud of Unknowing, and John 
of the Cross have not been “in” for several cen- 
turies now, and we are much the worse for it. 

The low point has now become religious 
fundamentalism, which ironically knows so 
little about the real fundamentals. We all fell in 
love with words, even those of us who said we 
believed that “the Word became flesh.” Words 
offer a certain light, but flesh is much better 
known in humble silence and waiting. 


AS A GENERAL spiritual rule, you can trust 
this one: The ego gets what it wants with 
words. The soul finds what it needs in silence. 
The ego prefers light—immediate answers, 
full clarity, absolute certitude, moral perfec- 
tion, and undeniable conclusion—whereas the 
soul prefers the subtle world of darkness and 
light. And by that, of course, I mean a real inte- 
rior silence, not just the absence of noise. 
Robert Sardello, in his magnificent, 
demanding book Silence: The Mystery of 
Wholeness, writes that “Silence knows how to 
hide. It gives a little and sees what we do with 
it”? Only then will or can it give more. Rushed, 
manipulative, or opportunistic people thus 
finds inner silence impossible, even a torture. 
They never get to the “more.” Wise Sardello goes 
on to say, “But in Silence everything displays 


its depth, and we find that we are a part of the 
depth of everything around us.” Yes, this is true. 

When our interior silence can actually feel 
and value the silence that surrounds everything 
else, we have entered the house of wisdom. 
This is the very heart of prayer. When the two 
silences connect and bow to one another, we 
have a third dimension of knowing, which 
many have called spiritual intelligence or even 
“the mind of Christ” (1 Corinthians 2:10-16). 
No wonder that silence is probably the foun- 
dational spiritual discipline in all the world’s 
religions at the more mature levels. At the less 
mature levels, religion is mostly noise, enter- 
tainment, and words. Catholics and Orthodox 
Christians prefer theater and wordy symbols; 
Protestants prefer music and endless sermons. 

Probably more than ever, because of iPads, 
cell phones, billboards, TVs, and iPods, we are 
a toxically overstimulated people. Only time 
will tell the deep effects of this on emotional 
maturity, relationship, communication, con- 
versation, and religion itself. Silence now 
seems like a luxury, but it is not so much a 
luxury as it is a choice and decision at the 
heart of every spiritual discipline and growth. 
Without it, most liturgies, Bible studies, devo- 
tions, “holy” practices, sermons, and religious 
conversations might be good and fine, but they 
will never be truly great or life-changing—for 
ourselves or for others. They can only repre- 
sent the surface; God is always found at the 
depths, even the depths of our sin and broken- 
ness. And in the depths, it is silent. 

It comes down to this: God is, and will 
always be, Mystery. Only a non-arguing pres- 
ence, only a non-assertive self, can possibly 
have the humility and honesty to receive such 
mysterious silence. 

When you can remain at peace inside of 
your own mysterious silence, you are only 
beginning to receive the immense “Love that 
moves the sun and the other stars,’ as Dante so 
beautifully says—along with the immeasurable 
silent space between those trillions of stars, 
through which this Mystery is also choosing 
to communicate. Silence is space, and space 
beyond time. Those who learn to live there are 
spacious and timeless people. They make and 
leave room for all the rest of us. m 


Richard Rohr, OFM, a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor, is founder of the Center for Action 
and Contemplation (www.cacradicalgrace.org) 
in Albuquerque, N.M. 


God is always 
found at the 
depths, even 
the depths of 
our sin and 
brokenness. 
And in the 
depths, it is 


silent. 
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Grain of Salt 


BY JIM RICE 


‘A World Without Nuclear Weapons’ 


HOW MANY NUCLEAR weapons 
make us “safe”? 

At the height of the Cold War, 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
had tens of thousands of nuclear 
warheads, aimed at each other's cit- 
ies, towns, and military targets. Not 
many felt that the world was some- 
how made safe by this hair-trigger, 
apocalypse-risking standoff. 

The Soviet Union is long gone, 
but the Cold War mentality that 
fueled the era’s nuclear arms race 
seems to linger on. According to a 
December report by the Federation 
of American Scientists, the world’s 
combined stockpile of nuclear war- 
heads is still more than 17,000. Of 
these, the report continues, “some 
4,300 warheads are considered oper- 
ational, of which about 1,800 U.S. 
and Russian warheads are on high 
alert, ready for use on short notice.” 

President Obama, for his part, 
has laid out what he called his 


The way to stop is to stop. 
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“vision of a world without nuclear 
weapons.” In a speech last March in 
Seoul, South Korea, Obama said the 
goal of a nuclear-free world “would 
not be reached quickly, perhaps 
not in my lifetime,” but that it must 
begin “with concrete steps.” He con- 
tinued, the “massive nuclear arsenal 
we inherited from the Cold War is 
poorly suited for today’s threats,” 
and “we can already say with con- 
fidence that we have more nuclear 
weapons than we need.” (That could 
be considered a gross understate- 
ment, since the next leading nuclear 
threat—China—has only about 50 
warheads on ICBMs that could reach 
the U.S.) 

Despite this dangerous—and 
expensive—overkill capacity, the 
US. intends to spend hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in the years to come 
enhancing its already-bloated arsenal. 
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A submarine- 
launched 
ballistic 
missile. 


For instance, according 
to a December report by the 
Congressional Research Service, 
the Navy plans to build 12 new 
ballistic missile submarines—at a 
current estimate of $5.6 billion each, 
which will probably be double that 
in the real world—to replace the 
Trident nuclear submarines now 
on patrol. These new subs will each 
carry at least 16 ballistic missiles, 
with four or five nuclear warheads 
apiece—each one up to 20 times as 
powerful as the bomb that oblit- 
erated Hiroshima. And that’s just 
the submarine leg of the strategic 
triad; according to Walter Pincus 
of The Washington Post, the cost of 
replacing the nation’s nuclear deliv- 
ery systems will top $100 billion 
and require another $300 billion 
over the next 10 years to keep them 
operational. 

Not exactly a concrete step 
toward a non-nuclear world. 


THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION 
is engaged in what the president 
called “a comprehensive study of our 
nuclear forces.” He said in his March 
speech that moving toward a world 
without nuclear weapons 
is an obligation “that I take 
very seriously,” and that he 
believes “the United States 
has a unique responsibility 
to act—indeed, we have a 
moral obligation. I say this as 
president of the only nation 


ever to use nuclear weapons.” 

Many policy choices in the 
next few years will either sup- 
port or undermine that goal. Even 
small steps forward are resisted 5 
by those wedded to that old Cold g 
War thinking. For instance, the s 
2010 New START treaty with the 
Russians would only reduce our 
deployed strategic nuclear war- 
heads by a few hundred—and yet 
House Republicans in January tried 
to pass legislation that, according 
to the Arms Control Association, 
would hold the treaty “hostage” to 
disagreements with Russia on other 
issues. 

A central provision of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty is 
that the nuclear powers will pur- 
sue, in good faith, “cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date” 
and “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” The U.S. ratified that treaty in 
1970; after four decades, the world is 
well beyond the “early date” for mak- 
ing good on that promise. 

Military and political forces will 
continue to push for the expenditure 
of billions of dollars on these hor- 
rific, obsolete weapons, despite the 
fact that they don’t make us safer or 
deter terror, and that “modernizing” 
the arsenal only leads to further pro- 
liferation as other countries seek to 
follow suit. 

Back in the 1980s, the peace 
movement had a slogan about the 
nuclear arms race: The way to stop 
is to stop—stop the production, 
testing, and deployment of any 
new nuclear weapons or systems. 
Perhaps it’s time for the churches, 
and the public at large, to bring that 
old idea out of mothballs 
and once again just say no 
to these weapons that prom- 
ise nothing but unspeakable 
devastation. = 
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Jim Balmer is an antiwar activist whose 
commitment to nonviolence has made him an 
advocate for a consistent ethic of life. 


JIM BALMER, president of an addiction-recovery center called Dawn 
Farm in Ypsilanti, Michigan, has been an antiwar activist since the 
Vietnam days. His engagement with nonviolence has taken him to 
some unexpected places, from the antiabortion group Operation 
Rescue to working with addicts. Sojourners associate editor Elizabeth 
Palmberg interviewed Balmer early last year at the Consistent Life 


conference in Washington, D.C. 
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Balmer, above, at 
Dawn Farm in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., which counsels 
people in recovery from 
addictions. At right, 
Balmer as a young 
activist in the 1970s. 


ONE DAY 
AT AR TIME 


EASY DOESIT 


“The elimination of vio- 
lence isn't going to happen 
through the justice system 
or the political system— 
what needs to change is 
people's heart.” 
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Elizabeth Palmberg: What was your work 
for peace during the Vietnam war? 

Jim Balmer: I had been part of Detroit-area 
draft resistance. I went through almost all 
the conscientious objector status [process]. 
And it was 1970—what can I tell you? I was 
under the influence of substances one night, 
and I wrote the draft board in Pontiac, 
Michigan, and told them off; I just said, 
“come and get me.” They never did. I sus- 
pect that, as the ’70s progressed, they got 
more and more tired of putting us in jail. 

The Detroit-Ann Arbor area was a 
hub for political activism. Students for a 
Democratic Society was founded there. 
YPFJ—Youth for Peace, Freedom, and 
Justice—there were all sorts of organiza- 
tions. We would protest. The first time I got 
actually picked up was at a George Wallace 
rally—Wallace was a terrible, racist candi- 
date from Alabama. 

I started being interested in nonvio- 
lence. I was reading Mohandas Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King Jr., and I took King’s 
nonviolence pledge when I was in high 
school. 


How has King's pledge affected your 
life? I found myself in a couple of situations 
where I had the opportunity to practice 
nonviolence, to be assaulted and not return 
force. In a protest, during the Vietnam War, 
I got assaulted by a couple of guys. 

I don’t know about anybody else, but 
one of the things that contributed to my 


A message 
ona barn 
at Dawn Farm. 


looking at nonviolence is that I am very 
conscious of my capacity for violence. 
I remember getting in a fight with a kid 
when I was 9 or 10 years old. He made me 
so mad that I hit him over the head with 
a piece of concrete—I put him in the hos- 
pital. P’'ve never forgotten it. I really don't 
want to go to war—not because I don't 
think I could fire a gun at another person, 
but because as a rational person, I get to 
choose. I wouldn't have a gun in my home; 
I wouldn't put myself in a position where I 
had a weapon in my hand. Only God gets 
to kill people. And I'm not remotely smart 
enough to know what God wants me to do 
in that kind of situation. 

I still have King’s pledge of nonviolence 
on the wall above my desk. I actually think 
that Martin Luther King had a consistent- 
life ethic; abortion was only legalized after 
he died, but certainly a lot of people who've 
read him extensively think that King would 
be pro-life if he were still alive. 


How did you get involved in Operation 
Rescue? Well, I had gotten involved in 
drugs and alcohol, and got pretty seriously 
impaired, and then got sober in 1971. That 
led to my having a spiritual journey, and 
ultimately becoming a Christian. And it 
all made sense: My historic pacifism met 
Jesus, the ultimate nonviolent [person]. It 
just spoke to me in my heart. 

Somebody in Operation Rescue knew I 
didn't believe in killing anybody, so when 
the first rescues were planned, it seemed 
obvious to get involved. 


Did you find strategies carried over from 
your antiwar work? Yeah. I was comfort- 
able getting arrested, and was comfortable 
being in conflict situations. 

Actually, it’s a funny thing; I have a dear 
friend right now who was one of the police 
who arrested me at my very first abortion- 
clinic protest. He happens to be pro-life; 
he and I became good friends after that. 
But our first real encounter on the subject 
was him slapping the cuffs on me. That day 
there were maybe 80 or 90 of us who got 
arrested in front of this clinic—we had a 
succession of “rescues.” At one point there 
were folks connecting themselves with 
Kryptonite locks. That makes them very dif- 
ficult to move—if they don’t want to move, 
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you pretty much can’t move them. 

Eventually some of us found Operation 
Rescue a little too strident, particularly in 
the growing feel of demonizing anyone on 
the other side. A number of us, including 
most of the Quakers I knew, stopped get- 
ting arrested. 


Why? I felt like we needed to operate with a 
greater degree of respect—as a way of mod- 
eling peace in the words we used. I don't like 
terms like “anti-choice” or “pro-abortion.” 
Most people come to their positions on the 
subject of abortion thoughtfully—in many 
cases, carefully and painfully. I believe I can 
disagree, and attempt to influence someone 
to the cause of life, without abusing them or 
calling them names. Speech matters. Speech 
is the beginning of creating peace. 

I’ve seen people convert. I’ve seen peo- 
ple come from strident pro-war positions 
whose hearts get softened if you talk with 
them respectfully, if you help them get their 
head around it. 

The elimination of violence isn’t going 
to happen through the justice system or the 
political system—I actually think Christians 
depend way too much on legislation and 
courts. What needs to change is people’s 
hearts. 

My heart needs to continue to change. 
My heart continues to need to be bro- 
ken. How many people have been killed 
in Afghanistan and Iraq? Do you know? 
I could probably ballpark it, because ’m 
more interested than some people, but I 
don’t know. It becomes a part of the noise. 
That's part of what’s wrong with violence— 
it becomes just more numbers, and we're so 
distant from it. Another person got shot in 
the street. We flip the channel. I can confess, 
there are times I’m confronted with these 
things and I just don’t care. And the fact that 
I don’t care is horrific—it’s sin. 


How does your spiritual walk inter- 
act with your consistent life ethic? I go 
through an intercession process regularly. 
As I pray for people, I get a little moment 
where I get a sense of what God’s think- 
ing about these people I love. It’s just a 
fraction—but that’s what this is about. My 
other intercessions—when Pope Benedict 
was installed, there were a lot of us in the 
peace movement that were surprised that he 


Civil rights march from Selma 
to Montgomery in 1965. 


A Pledge of Nonviolence 


This pledge, which draws on one used by Mahatma Gandhi's indepen- 
dence campaign in India, was used in the U.S. civil rights movement in 
the 1950s and *60s. 


1. As you prepare to march, meditate on the life and teachings of Jesus. 


2. Remember the nonviolent movement seeks justice and reconcilia- 
tion—not victory. 


3. Walk and talk in the manner of love; for God is love. 

4. Pray daily to be used by God that all men and women might be free. 
5. Sacrifice personal wishes that all might be free. 

6. Observe with friend and foes the ordinary rules of courtesy. 

7. Perform regular service for others and the world. 

8. Refrain from violence of fist, tongue, and heart. 

9. Strive to be in good spiritual and bodily health. 


10. Follow the directions of the movement leaders and of the captains on 
demonstrations. 
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James Karales 


“People's experience of 
addiction is certainly 
terrible, but | have seen 
people be completely 
transformed by recovery. 
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chose the name Benedict, the peace pope. 
My prayer is that he will ultimately reject 
the just war theory. He’s come close. Before 
he was pope, he spoke out on the eve of the 
Iraq war and said, with modern warfare, 
there’s no such thing as a just war. Imagine 
if Pope Benedict called upon Catholics of 
good conscience to reject war. It would 
be the most dramatic thing the Catholic 
Church's done in 100 years. 

The only pithy quote I’ve ever created, 
that I’m pretty sure is mine, is “Never make 
decisions based on fear.” And that’s true, I 
think, of most violence. Most violence is 
based on fear. It is actually the only thing 
I’ve said that I think has any real wisdom. 
You can quote me. 


Do you find your commitment to non- 
violence permeating your work? Yeah. 
I treat a difficult population—people who 
are addicts and alcoholics, who are in a ter- 
rible, terrible space in their lives. There’s a 
saying on our website: You want to meet 
people where they’re at, but not leave them 
where they’re at. 


How did you get started in addiction- 
recovery work with Dawn Farm? I got 
sober in 1971, and I started as a therapist in 
’73. However, I actually spent the first years 
of my career not working with addicts—for 
which I’ve always been grateful. One of the 
problems of recovering people is, just work- 
ing with recovery issues, you never know 
if you have any other strengths. I came to 
the farm in ’83 as the clinical director, and 
then became the president about a year and 
a half later. 

When Dawn Farm began, it was this 
tiny little nonprofit out in the middle of 
nowhere. Then there was an explosion of 
treatment in the ’70s and ’80s. Then man- 
aged care hit and a lot of the field started 
to disappear; public funding started to 
decline, and more of the field began to dis- 
appear. Today, addiction treatment in the 
United States is pretty sparse. Pve never 
seen the field this troubled. 

When I came to the farm in ’83, we had 
an annual budget of $200,000. Last year, 
we exceeded $4 million. So, comparatively, 
we're gigantic. We treated thousands and 
thousands of people last year. 


Dawn Farm doesn't turn anyone away for 
lack of money or insurance. How does 
that work? In our detox facility—which is 
our most-used service, treating about 1,500 
people a year—we take people without any 
money. We basically fund it using a com- 
bination of residential private pay clients 
and charitable gifts. We also have 159 tran- 
sitional housing beds where you don't need 
any money to move in. 

Now, in residential treatment, we have 
donation-funded scholarship beds, but 
unfortunately there’s a longer wait. If some- 
body needs residential, we'll offer other 
kinds of services, but a scholarship bed that 
would have taken three weeks to get into, 15 
years ago, now takes three months. 

There used to be five hospital-based 
treatment centers in our county. Now we're 
the only one left. And we're one of the very 
few long-term residential treatment cen- 
ters in the United States; the typical person 
spends 90 days in residential and then goes 
into transitional housing, where they spend 
a minimum of six months. 

We've done okay. We've kept our costs 
down. We’re bigger, but we’re still mission- 
driven; we're kind of grassroots; we're still 
the least expensive residential program— 
were a hundred bucks a day, compared to a 
typical hospital that’s nine or 10 times that. 

It’s absolutely inspiring to work here. 
We have a lot of fun. I have a great staff, 
of people who are, in many respects, true 
believers. 2011 was the third year we won 
in the local “best workplace” contest—even 
though, in the first two years, we had a pay 
freeze. I think people feel good about what 
they're doing; they feel we make our deci- 
sions based on our values, not on money. 


What about your work has most sur- 
prised you? The capacity for people to 
heal. People’s experience of addiction is 
certainly terrible, but I have seen people be 
completely transformed by recovery, peo- 
ple who had just burned their lives to the 
ground. I am of the opinion that nobody is 
beyond the capacity to get better. 


That must really make you think about 
your relationship with a higher power. 
Oh yeah! I’m a big believer in the power of 
God’s mercy. I see it all the time. m 
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BY JOSEPH BATHANTI 
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Jesus Is Stripped of His Garments 


Hemorrhaging from the concertina 

crown, brass knuckles, scourging, cigarette burns, 
lurching the last meter of Golgotha 

where He must dangle three hours in urns 

of japing ether, He drops His bloody tree. 
Executioners rip His clothes away, 

cut cards for His keepsake convict jersey. 

He’s not uttered a word except to pray 

for the spike drivers limbering their mauls 

to fasten the scripture of agony. 

He's ready for the juice, the black hood, spalls 
of sniper fire, the hangman’s ennui. 

Naked upon the whorled slab he lay, 
dreaming of the governor’s last-second stay. 


Joseph Bathanti, the poet laureate of North Carolina, 
teaches creative writing at Appalachian State University 
in Boone, N.C. His most recent collection is Sonnets of the 
Cross (Jacar Press, 2012). 
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A Bible study by 
RETA HALTEMAN FINGER 


TO COMFORT 
THE AFFLICTED 


If we read 1 Peter's message to immigrants, 
exiles, and foreigners only as metaphor, 
we risk missing the point. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, long before there were birth certificates or 
Social Security numbers, there were immigrants. If you are or have 
been an immigrant without documents, you may think life must 
have been easier then, that you would never be afraid of getting 
found out and deported. 

But life was not easier—at least not in the first century C.E., in the 
five mostly rural Roman provinces in what is now Turkey. Especially 
if you were a follower of Jesus. 

As an immigrant, you are called by one of two names in Greek, 
the trade language of the time. You are a paroikos if you had fled 
or been forced from your native community for any personal, eco- 
nomic, or political reason and were trying to eke out a living in a 
foreign land. Oikos refers to “house” or the economic structure of 
the extended household in which native people lived. Para means 
“alongside of? In other words, you are “away from home,’ a resident 
alien on the edges of ordinary life. 

Consequently, you have fewer rights than full citizens. Never 
able to own land, you are a sharecropper, a craftsperson, or perhaps 
a small trader or shopkeeper. You may have been driven off your 
land by high taxes you could not pay, or perhaps you are a second 
son and will not inherit your father’s land. You may be the wife or 

u daughter of such a man, or a widow driven to support yourself and 
S your children. You have legal restrictions regarding intermarriage, 


= commerce, and succession of property. You have no political rights, 


ton 


such as voting in public assemblies or joining in guilds. Unlike citi- 
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zens, if you are charged with a crime, you can be tortured. 
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But you would be even more marginal- 
ized as parepidemoi, a term referring to “a 
temporary visitor passing by.’ Some of you 
could be refugees fleeing war, violence, nat- 
ural disaster, or infectious plague. Imagine 
Syrian refugees today fleeing to Turkey or 
Lebanon with no U.N. camp or social ser- 
vices from a local government whatsoever. 
Paredidemoi have no human or civil rights; 
many will end up as slaves torn from their 
families. 


Peter raises these 
burdened outcasts to 
a new sense of dignity 
and worth as royalty in 
God's realm. 


Mistranslating and misinterpreting 

I owe the sociological material in this arti- 
cle to several published works on 1 Peter by 
New Testament scholar John H. Elliott and 
his interdependence with the Context Group 
of biblical scholars. Their cultural insights 
bring new dimensions to traditional inter- 
pretations and challenge over-spiritualizing 
of texts. 

Case in point: Traditional theology 
assumes that the actual immigrants, exiles, 
refugees, and foreigners receiving Peter’s let- 
ter are us—all Christians sojourning from 
birth to death in an alien world, longing for 
our true home in heaven. Think of the gospel 
song, “I’m but a stranger here; heaven is my 
home.’ Some Bible translations support this. 
The NIV names the recipients “strangers in 
the world” (1:1), and the New English Bible 
tells them what to do “while you live out 
your time on earth” (1:17), though “earth” 

and “world” never occur 
in the Greek text. To call 
comfortable, affluent 
American Christians 
today “exiles” and 
“strangers in the 
world” defies reality. 
It ignores the cur- 
rent harsh existence 
of many impover- 
ished immigrants or 
the desperate plight 
of refugees forced to 
leave home and family 
for basic survival. It 
overlooks the over- 
arching theme of 
suffering that per- 
vades this letter. 
Instead, 1 Peter 
was addressed to 
marginal people in 


five Anatolian provinces that cover all but the 
southern coast of western Turkey—Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia (1 
Peter 1:1). They are “dispersed,” scattered in 
tiny pockets throughout the 129,000 square 
miles of this mostly rural region. Most ara- 
ble land is owned by the wealthiest 2 or 3 
percent on huge estates worked by mem- 
bers of the lower classes. Natives living in 
small communities structured by traditional 
mores and religions are deeply suspicious of 
outsiders with different lifestyles and atti- 
tudes. Paroikoi and parepidemoi are strongly 
pressured to conform. 

Is it because of this discrimination that 
the Jesus Movement attracts immigrants, 
refugees, and slaves? No doubt the story of 
Jesus’ humiliation, suffering, resurrection, 
and exaltation gives hope to people who 
are often without hope. His Spirit is pres- 
ent to guide and love them in a loveless 
world. At the same time, Jesus-people are 
doubly harassed because they refuse to sup- 
port the religious and social practices of the 
local population. They appear stand-offish 
and atheistic. Loyal only to Israel’s God and 
God's messiah, they are called “Christians” — 
a pejorative term meaning “Christ-lackeys.” 
Although there is not yet empire-wide perse- 
cution of Christians, local hostility can easily 
demoralize small groups surviving at barely 
subsistence level. 

How could the gospel message have 
traveled so far so soon? Paul evangelized in 
Asia and Galatia, but there is no evidence he 
reached the other three provinces. Jews from 
Cappadocia and Pontus heard Peter preach 
his Spirit-empowered message at Pentecost 
in Jerusalem (Acts 2:9). Perhaps those con- 
verts, along with believers fleeing a plague in 
Syrian Antioch, planted small Jesus-groups 
as they traveled. But this suggests a later date 
than the Apostle Peter's lifetime, probably 70 
to 100 C.E. 

Clues in the letter imply it is a group 
effort, written from a “sister church in 
Babylon” (5:13), a Petrine community also 
suffering under local hostility. Babylon 
often symbolizes Rome, as well as a place of 
forced immigration and exile for God's peo- 
ple. Tradition points to Peter’s martyrdom 
there, as well as his association with Silvanus 
(Silas in Greek) and John Mark (5:12-13). All 
three were part of the early Jerusalem church 
described in Acts (see 12:12 and 15:22). 
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Peter's original audience—princesses 

or paupers? 

As we turn to the letter itself, try to hear 
it as a follower of Jesus in a small group of 
other believers who are at the bottom of the 
socio-economic ladder working on a large 
plantation or in a tin mine. In a culture 
where honor is the highest value, you have 
none. You may be a slave kidnapped from 
home and family and sold at a slave auction. 
You may be a partially disabled field worker, 
an itinerant stone mason looking for a place 
to settle down, the wife of an abusive alco- 
holic husband, or a widow whose recently 
deceased husband was her source of income. 
You may be an elder leading a small group of 
believers who, as African slaves later did in 
America, meet to pray and break bread in a 
clearing in the woods. Some of you may be 
Jews, but probably most come from various 
ethnic backgrounds. 

The letter begins on a note of ironic tri- 
umph and continues in that vein through 
2:10. Yes, you are immigrants and for- 
eigners (1:1, 17) suffering various trials 
(1:6)—but you are chosen by God (1:2), 
born into a new family, and given an 
inheritance safe from predatory employers 
(1:3-4). The writer (whom we'll call Peter) 
clearly understands your plight, but he 
wants to remind you that you all are heirs 
to this joyful future (1:9). Long ago, God’s 
prophets sought to understand the suffering 
and glory of the coming messiah—but “it 
was revealed to them” that they were doing 
it for your sakes and not their own (1:10- 
12). You are actually princes and princesses 
in disguise! Using a slave term, Peter insists 
you have been “redeemed” by the messi- 
ah’s blood, who died and was raised from 
death—for your sake! (1:17-21). 

Even as Peter piles on the compliments 
and raises these burdened outcasts to a new 
sense of dignity and worth as royalty in God's 
realm, he calls for discipline, obedience, and 
holiness (1:13-16). God “judges all people 
according to their deeds” (17). “Rid your- 
selves, therefore, of all malice and all guile, 
insincerity, envy, and all slander” (2:1). Even 
though you have received eternal salvation 
through Jesus (1:9), grow into it, like a new- 
born baby grows through its hunger for milk 
(2:2). A tall order indeed! 

The poetic imagery of 2:4-10 is espe- 
cially poignant. Jesus is the cornerstone of 


To call comfortable, affluent American Christians today 
“exiles” and “strangers in the world” defies reality. 


your spiritual house, and you are the living 
stones that make up the rest of it! You are not 
homeless. You are not a separate stone kicked 
around by the natives. Come together into a 
house and support each other. Your various 
ethnicities don’t matter. Now you are “a cho- 
sen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation”! 
Once you were not a people—now you are 
God’s people! Imagine the power of this let- 
ter read by Silvanus to a mostly illiterate 
audience, then reread until it was memo- 
rized, then Silvanus walking to the next little 
gathering of believers at the next estate, and 
the same thing happening over and over. 


Political realism 

But Peter is also a realist. Living in “Babylon,” 
he understands outsider status. “Dear 
friends, I know that you are paroikoi and par- 
epidemoi. Here is how you must live in your 
present situation among hostile and unbe- 
lieving people” (2:11f). In other words, even 
though your eternal dignity and worth sur- 
pass those who presently rule over you, you 
have no status or honor among them. Apart 
from your allegiance to Jesus, give them 
no cause to complain about your behavior. 
“Accept the authority of every human insti- 
tution” (2:13), but do it “for the Lord’s sake” 
and not because any earthly power has ulti- 
mate control over you. 

Peter singles out slaves and wives as 
examples of the most powerless among them. 
In their acceptance of unjust abuse, slaves 
become models of Jesus to the community, 
one who also suffered unjustly (2:18-23). 
Wives are to submit to unbelieving husbands 
“in the same way” slaves submit to masters in 
that culture—but for the missionary purpose 
of winning them over (3:1-2). Christian hus- 
bands shall treat their wives with honor as 
co-heirs of God’s grace, in spite of the exist- 
ing gender imbalance of power (3:7). 

Far from an eternal submission imposed 
on powerless people, these instructions are 
given to those with no external options. 
Rather, by changing their attitudes to sub- 
mitting “for the Lord’s sake,” they can take 
control over their lives and their dignity. 
Each person in each little group of “living 


stones” is equally important to building 
the house, making a home for the formerly 
homeless. All are called to the highest ethi- 
cal behavior in a lawless, idolatrous society 
(4:3-4). Even the elders among them are 
charged not to lord it over their flock but to 
tend it eagerly (5:1-3). All must “clothe your- 
selves with humility in your dealings with 
one another” (5:5). 


It's not about us 

Most readers of this article can see that 1 
Peter was not written to people like us. Most 
of us are citizens of the country where we 
live, with many civil and personal rights. Yet 
there are millions of immigrants and refu- 
gees in our world, an estimated 11 million 
undocumented in the U.S. alone. Others are 
trapped into work or sex slavery far from 
home. For the believers among them, Peter 
understands their marginal status. 

For those who are privileged citizens, I 
suggest that we read this letter not as apply- 
ing directly to us, but as a window into a 
world we do not inhabit, and as an opportu- 
nity for compassion toward those who do. 

Thoughtful readers must consider the 
social contexts of both authors and audi- 
ences of biblical writings. For example, 
when the Apostle Paul writes to more-privi- 
leged people in Corinth or Philippi, he calls 
for downward social mobility, giving up 
privileges for the sake of the whole body of 
Christ. But 1 Peter is written from one suf- 
fering community to another, and that is 
how we must hear this letter. Its purpose, 
as the old saying goes, is “to comfort the 
afflicted” Other texts, such as Philippians 
2:5-11 or 1 Corinthians 11:17-34, “afflict the 
comfortable.” We also need to heed these 
latter texts in order to work toward a demo- 
cratic society that provides freedom, justice, 
and hope for the paroikois and parepidemois 
among US. = 


Reta Halteman Finger, former editor of 
the Christian feminist magazine Daughters 
of Sarah, is the author of Roman House 
Churches for Today: A Practical Guide for 
Small Groups. 
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BY RONALD OSBORN 


TO THE UTMOST 


Today many people identify as “spiritual but not 
religious.” Before it was trendy, Oswald Chambers, the 
man behind My Utmost for His Highest, did too. 


THE NAME OF Oswald Chambers is well known to millions of Christians for 
a collection of notes gathered by his wife from his sermons and published as a 
devotional reader in 1927, 10 years after his death, under the title My Utmost 
for His Highest. 

Like many Christians, I first read this devotional guide while still in college 
and harbored the suspicion that this man must have been a somber if not puri- 
tanical pillar of the faith. The gaunt, almost cadaverous portrait of him included 
in many editions of his most famous work contributed much to these impres- 
sions of mine. It turns out, though, that I did not know the human being who 
was Oswald Chambers. 

I recently stumbled upon a crumbling book in the library stacks of a local 
university that greatly altered my perceptions of him. It was an out-of-print col- 
lection of tributes by those who knew him best, along with his personal diaries 
from his travels abroad as an itinerant preacher and as a YMCA chaplain in World 2 Pe 
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Why are these 
people smiling? 


Maybe they were enjoying the mild temperatures of autumn in 
Washington, D.C., before winter set in. Or maybe it's because 
they had managed to squeeze onto the tiny back porch at their 
house. 


But probably it’s because they are Sojourners Interns—mem- 
bers of the 2012-13 class—also lovingly known as Cycle 29. The 
Sojourners internship program is a place of growth and chal- 
lenge for people who are serious about their vocational calling. 
Interns live together in community, work in our various depart- 
ments, and learn important skills to make an impact for justice 
and peace in the world. Sojourners interns energize our work 
in messaging, publishing, and mobilizing. We think they're ter- 
rific, and we hope you'll consider becoming one. 


For more information and an application for Sojourners’ 
yearlong internship program, visit www.sojo.net or call 
1-800-714-7474, 


Deadline for applications for the 2013-2014 intern year is 
March 1, 2013. 


Above, Sojourners 2012-13 interns, top row, from left: Krystal Brewer, 
Resources & Circulation; Martin Witchger, Mobilizing; Brandon Hook, 
Online; second row: Jessica Turner, Communications; Janelle Tupper, 
Campaigns; Dawn Araujo, Editorial; bottom row: Jenny Smith, Executive; 
Kelly Dunlap, Advertising; Brandon Baird, Individual Giving. 
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War I until his sudden death from complica- 
tions following an emergency appendectomy 
at the age of 43. As I read through these doc- 
uments, I found myself strongly attracted to 
Chambers as a person and captivated by his 
vision of what it means to be a believer in the 
modern world. 


AS A STUDENT of art at the University 
of Edinburgh, Chambers was not known 
among his peers for his religious devotion, 
which he had received from devout Scottish 
Baptist parents. He was better known, rather, 
for his outgoing personality and his knowl- 
edge and love of poetry, art, and music. He 
was gifted not only with a keen aesthetic sen- 
sitivity and outgoing temperament, but also 
with a rigorous mind. After completing his 
studies he became a tutor at Dunoon College 


“The person who reads 
only the Bible does not 
know it or human life.” 


in Scotland in 1898, where he taught logic, 
moral philosophy, and psychology for sev- 
eral years. 

Chambers soon left teaching to pur- 
sue a life in ministry and missionary work. 
But in a diary entry in 1907, he wrote: “I 
am growing more and more grateful for 
the tremendous and, as I once thought, 
unnecessary schooling I gave myself in phi- 
losophy and psychology in my Edinburgh 
and Dunoon days; I see now that the men- 
tal discipline is invaluable for God’s work” 

The theme of discipleship emerges 
repeatedly in his letters and diaries not only 
as a spiritual discipline but also as an intel- 
lectual vocation. His notes are filled with 
references to the latest classical and con- 
temporary books. In Zeitoun, Egypt, in 1915, 
Chambers recorded his reading adventures 
with an impious humor: “I am reading two 
very different but entrancing books out here,” 
he wrote. “One is the Book of Deuteronomy 
and the other is The Arabian Nights?” 

The image of the author of My Utmost 
for His Highest setting aside his Bible some- 
where in the Egyptian desert to pass the 
hours by torchlight, captivated by the tales 
of Scheherazade, might perplex some of his 
admirers in the conservative fundamentalist 
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mold—who have generally been taught to 
shun non-Christian learning and imagina- 
tive literature as a distraction from the truths 
of Holy Writ. But for Chambers, such nar- 
row brands of devotion are in fact no true 
devotion at all. 

In a letter encouraging Major John 
Skidmore in his new spiritual journey, 
Chambers once wrote: 


My strong advice to you is to soak, soak, soak 
in philosophy and psychology, until you know 
more of these subjects than ever you need 
consciously to think. It is ignorance of these 
subjects on the part of ministers and workers 
that has brought our evangelical theology to 
such a sorry plight ... The [person] who reads 
only the Bible does not, as a rule, know it or 
human life. 


IF THE LIFE of the mind must be central 
to the life of the believer, Chambers insisted 
that the heart of Christian faith remains 
an existential relationship with the living 
Christ. Authentic Christian living involves 
a personal and mystical encounter with the 
God who walked among us and who cannot 
be reduced to any philosophical or theolog- 
ical system of knowledge or control. “If we 
try to answer the problems of this world by 
intellectual or scientific methods,” he wrote, 
“we shall go mad, or else deny that the prob- 
lems exist.” 

For the Scottish minister, we must live 
with complete intellectual honesty—facing 
the fact that problems really do exist—and 
at the same time maintain absolute spiritual 
integrity and confidence in the person of 
Christ. “Stand true to the life hid with Christ 
in God and to the facts you have to face,” 
he urged. “You will have no answer intel- 
lectually, but your faith in God will be so 
unshakably firm that others will begin to see 
there is an answer they have never guessed. ‘I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” 

Chambers’ keen sense of God’s real pres- 
ence in the world and the truth hidden in 
Christ often emerges in the form of reflec- 
tions on the fierce beauty of nature. It is not 
scenes of pastoral tranquility but rather ones 
of wildness and desolation that are most 
evocative in his mind of God’s grandeur and 
Christ's implacable love. During his first trip 
to Egypt in October 1907, he wrote: 


For thousands of centuries the scarred, serried 


Seven Deadly 
Politics without principle 
Wealth without work 
Commerce without morality 
Pleasure without conscience 
Education without character 
Science without humanity 


Worship without sacrifice. 
~ Gandhi 
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» NOTHING, 
AND 
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Modeling themselves 
after the courageous 
women who stoked the 
flames of abolition some 
200 years ago, Kimberly 
McOwen Yim and Shayne 
Moore embolden ordinary 
women to take up this 
legacy and fight modern- 
day slavery with the 
resources they have. 


“On each page you'll 
be saying to yourself, 
‘lcan do this.’ Thanks 
be to God.” 


—Margot Starbuck, 
author, Small Things with 
Great Love 
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range of sand-blighted mountains has held the 
mystery of God’ purposes. ‘The littleness, the 
pettiness, of modern civilization making its 
boast of progress sounds like “the crackle of 
thorns under a pot.” But tonight the memory 
of our Lord Jesus Christ comes with ineffable 
peace. 


The insignificance of human civiliza- 
tion included not only its arts and sciences 
but even religion as a reduction of God to 
human measures. In a passage dated Oct. 7, 
1915, Chambers offered a withering critique 
of religiosity: 


Surely all rational things such as civilization, 
organization, and Churchianity are but tem- 
poral scaffolding of the Real, which is ever hid 
with Christ in God ... Even doctrine, grand 
and valuable as it is, immediately it becomes 
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was determined to be who he really was in 
unsentimental solidarity with them. In 1915, 
after answering one of his more unusual 
chaplaincy requests, he mused: “The unique- 
ness of asking God’s blessing on a boxing 
bout! It is just these sordid actualities that 
make the right arena for Our Lord’s Reality. 
I am devoted to the plain rough stuff as it is, 
and it is glorious to know that the reality of 


Believers must enter into the dangerous drama of God's 
own co-suffering with all of humankind. 


the conscious standard of belief, it becomes 
also a tyrannic despotism in which spiritual 
life cannot progress. The law of the spiritual 
life is based in a personal vital relationship to 
Jesus Christ, and its growth is one of implicit 
“spontaneous moral originality.” 


Indeed, there is a strong moral and spir- 
itual affinity in these lines with the long 
tradition of Christian mysticism, as well as 
with those early opponents of routinized, 
institutionalized religion—the Hebrew 
prophets—who first cried out from the des- 
erts and also wrestled with the seeming 
absence of God. 


CHAMBERS’ RELIGIOUS sensibilities are 
less often prophetic, however, than deeply 
pastoral. If the desolation of the Egyptian 
deserts stirred his imagination and sense of 
God's calling, they did not draw him into a 
life of monastic contemplation apart from 
society—but rather into one of ever deeper 
engagement with, and affection for, people of 
all walks of life. This seems to be especially 
true of the toughened soldiers with whom 
he spent the final years of his life working. 
“They [the soldiers] are too near, in fact 
we are all too near, the flesh and the devil and 
God to be anything else than genuinely what 
we really are,’ Chambers declared—and he 


God's presence is but increased by things as 
they actually are” 

Not surprisingly, Chambers had a very 
low estimation of the methods of traditional 
evangelism. The task facing the believer, he 
asserted, is not primarily one of converting 
others but of bearing witness to the love of 
God in situations of authentic and personal 
encounter. “How unproselytizing God is!” 
he exclaimed while still en route to Egypt. “I 
feel the ‘soul winning’ campaign is often at 
heart the apotheosis of commercialism, the 
desire to see so much result from so much 
expenditure.” 

Five months before his death, Chambers 
recorded an experience that was indicative 
of his modern views on evangelism. “Two 
Tommies lounged up to the Items Hut coun- 
ter and began chatting in their fine way and 
landed almost at once on to religion,” he 
wrote. “One said that he could not stand 
religious people, and I said, ‘Neither can I; 
explaining that, to me, spiritual reality was 
everything. He then confessed that he had 
fallen away and asked if I could give him any 
guidance.” The encounter ended in all three 
men joining together in prayer. 

One senses that Chambers was speak- 
ing with full sincerity—and not simply as 
an evangelistic ploy—when he confessed 
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to the soldiers that he, too, could not stand 
“religious people.’ In a formula much criti- 
cized by many evangelical Christians today, 
Chambers was—by his own confession— 
spiritual but not religious. 


CHAMBERS DOES NOT seem to have 
harbored any nostalgia for the lost glo- 
ries of Western Christendom in the face of 
modernity and the challenges of an increas- 
ingly secular age. Instead, he insisted that 
believers labor not in developing new rhe- 
torical strategies to prove the church’s 
superior Truth and shore up its social or 
political standing. Rather, he suggests that 
Christians in a godless age must abandon 
all forms of spiritual manipulation and pre- 
tensions to even religious superiority. They 
must enter into the dangerous drama of 
God’s own co-suffering and self-emptying 
identification with all of humankind. For 
Chambers and his religionless Christianity, 
the God-forsaken God of the cross is now 
to be found precisely among and through 
the “secular”—people who, in certain ways, 
may actually stand closer to God than the 
religious themselves. 

In August 1917, Chambers reflected 
on the work of one “Dr. Glover” whose 
apologetic methods include “showing the 
immense success and measurable triumphs 
of Christianity-’ He found such an approach 
spiritually vapid and unconvincing. To 
“my own growing conviction and discern- 
ment,’ he wrote, “the phase of Christianity 
and church life which evolves and succeeds 
is the pseudo, ephemeral phase; while the 
true spiritual reality is effaced but perma- 
nent, and is of the nature of ‘mines’ which 
one day will explode and alter the configura- 
tion of things; meantime it is hidden.” 

Perhaps the greatest testament to the 
spiritual depth and continuing relevance of 
Chambers’ thinking is the capacity his words 
have to explode like mines, setting fires in 
the minds of his readers. This is certainly 
true of his beloved devotional reader, My 
Utmost for His Highest. In my experience, it 
is much truer of his unguarded and restless 
diaries. = 


Ronald Osborn, author of Anarchy and 
Apocalypse, is a Bannerman Fellow with the 
program in politics and international relations 
at the University of Southern California. 
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BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


By Shefa Siegel 


CAN YOU HEAR MY SONG? 


Leonard Cohen as irreverent master of prayer. 


IF YOU ARE not overly familiar with the repertoire of a Leonard Cohen concert, _ 
it’s hard to tell the new songs from the old. Songs from a different age sound neither 
anachronistic nor nostalgic, while the new echo as though they have been around 
forever. It’s the same show night after night, with songs from the latest album, Old 


Ideas (released in 2012), woven into the familiar canon. Cohen tells audiences that 
his revivalist tour might end in two years, so that he can start smoking again by the 
time he turns 80. 

It is a joke you know Cohen has cracked a hundred times, the kind that makes 
my brother call him the Jewish Dean Martin. The humor is one part of a precise 
choreography, whose arrangements shift from blues to waltzes to New Orleans 
jazz, Celtic, gospel, country, and disco, all set in the mode of Hebrew Minor and 
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Inside CultureWatch 


) Air Wars 
Danny Duncan Collum on the 


To Protect and to Heal 
Aimee Kang reviews The Cry of 
Tamar 


6 Faith, Doubt, and Other Lines 
Amy Sullivan on Jay Bakker's 
latest 


conspiring to create a vivid world that does 
not exist, except in paradox. Honey is the 
texture that comes to mind. Viscous and 
turbid, neither solid nor liquid. Sensual 
relief from the coarse, metallic world. And 
sweet. Sweet in the meaning of the verse 


from the Persian song “Navaee”— “High 
sweet melody, and sadness of love, dwelling 
in the bottom of the heart, where nobody 
sees” —the mixing of sorrow and transcen- 
dence into sublime paradox. 

He is and has been many things to his 
devotees: poet, singer, writer, band leader, 
lover, satirist, artist, and novelist. But one 
thing Leonard Cohen is not is a preacher. 

Prostrating and posing on bended knee, 
eyes knit tight, hat pulled low—he could 
say anything he pleases, from treatises to 


dangers of too much Murdoch 


treason, and people would listen. Given a 
room and a crowd, the born preachers can- 
not tame the urge to climb atop the pulpit. 
This political instinct to prophesy and gov- 
ern is noted but subdued in the opening 
song of Old Ideas, called “Going Home,’ the 
cry of an old man liberated from burdens 
of desire for love and for mission: “He will 
speak these words of wisdom / like a sage, a 
man of vision / though he knows he’s really 
nothing / but the brief elaboration of a tube 
... a lazy bastard living in a suit.” 

Although he is no preacher, to say that 
the poems of Leonard Cohen have a litur- 


gical quality is no stretch. He has played 
with Jewish canonical formulas for decades. 
“Who by Fire” revises one of the central litur- 
gical themes of the autumnal atonement 
festivals (Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur). 
“Tf It Be Your Will” uses a call-and-response 
technique through which priests and prayer- 
leaders communicate with congregants 
during worship. 

But more than any mimicry of liturgical 
methods, there is a theological consistency in 
the language that evokes an essential tension 
guiding the approach Hebrew liturgy uses to 
converse with God. I like to watch the faces 
and postures of people at a Leonard Cohen 
concert: This one has her hands folded 
beneath her chin, that one his eyes closed 
in reverie, others are rocking their shoul- 
ders back and forth—shucklers, petitioners, 
prostrators, mumblers, and practitioners 
crooning in naked prayer. 

Few words are more degraded and 
deadening than “prayer.” There is some- 
thing uniquely uncool about it. No New 
York publishing house would be excited 
by an author submitting a book of prayers. 
The word and the actions it represents seem 
static and boring. Hebrew liturgy, however, 
has no single term for prayer: The varieties of 

Continued on Page 41 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL 

Ken Wytsma’s Pursuing 

Justice: The Call to Live & 

Die for Bigger Things is a 
passionate evangelical argu- 

ment for making justice 

central to a gospel-rooted aun WrTs 
life. For those who already 
embrace social justice in their faith, it 
is a Spiritual refresher and resource for 
engaging with more wary Christians. 
Thomas Nelson 


THEIR FUTURE, OUR FUTURE 

Girl Rising, a feature 
film on the power 
of education in the 
lives of nine girls 
from the develop- 
ing world, releases 
March 7. It is at the 
center of a social action campaign for 
girls’ education called 10x10, launched 
by former ABC News journalists. 
Learn more, advocate, or organize a 
screening. 10x10act.org 


A LIFELONG QUEST 

In Summoned from the Margin: 
Homecoming of an African, Lamin 
Sanneh, a professor of world 
Christianity at Yale, tells of his journey 
from a Muslim childhood in Gambia 
to becoming a Christian academic in 
the West. An engaging personal story 
filled with professional insights on the 
global church, Christian-Muslim rela- 
tions, and much more. Eerdmans 


DISTILLED WISDOM 

The booklet Old Monk gath- 
ers brief poems and short 
commentaries written by 
Benedictine sister Mary Lou 
Kownacki in response to Cold 
Mountain, a classic book by 
9th century Chinese poet Mi 
Han-shan. An unorthodox little devo- 
tional with wisdom for seekers and 
church pillars, artists and activists, 
monks and heretics. Benetvision 
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EYES @ EARS 


Air Wars 


AS THIS IS written, the Federal 
Communications Commission is, 
again, preparing to rule on a revision 
of its media ownership rules that 
could, again, allow the few remain- 
ing mass media conglomerates to 
own even more of what are cur- 
rently competing local news outlets. 
For one thing, the proposed revi- 
sion would allow Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corporation to have its Los 
Angeles and Chicago TV stations 
and eat the L.A. Times and Chicago 
Tribune, too. 

Five years ago, the Bush admin- 
istration’s FCC commissioners tried 
this move, but it was routed in a deci- 
sion by a federal appeals court. But, 
just in time to quash any illusions 
that a second Obama administration 
might be less friendly to corporate 
power, Julius Genachowski, the 
Obama-appointed FCC chair, tried, 
at the end of 2012, to quietly slip in 
this new set of Murdoch-friendly 
ownership rules. The only reason 
it may not have happened already 
is because he raised the issue at the 


The best evidence against Murdoch 
is the existence of Fox News. 
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same time that an FCC report on 
minority media ownership arrived 
showing the share of outlets owned 
by people of color to be only 2.2 
percent for commercial full-power 
television and 6.2 percent for com- 
mercial AM radio. This, needless to 
say, raises questions about the wis- 
dom of further media consolidation. 

Over the decades, this column 
has spilled a lot of ink on the sub- 
jects of the FCC, media policy, 
and, especially, media ownership. I 
haven't obsessed over these issues 
because of any love for the details of 
broadband allocation and other reg- 
ulatory minutiae. In fact, I struggle 
to understand some of those matters 
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just well enough to try and explain 
why they are important. But they are 
important, mostly because deregu- 
lated and monopolistic mass media 
impinge upon our ability to effec- 
tively exercise our God-given free 
will and participate rationally in the 
process of self-government. 

To me, the case keeps com- 
ing back to two words: Rupert 
Murdoch. I know that Murdoch 
isn't the whole issue here. And I 
know that even Murdoch is capable 
of goodness as well as evil—in 1989, 
his Fox TV network bankrolled the 
development of The Simpsons and 
has kept the show on the air ever 
since. But that will make for a slim 
portfolio when the 81-year-old 
tycoon someday pleads his case 
before the pearly gates. 

And on that day there will be 
plenty of evidence for the prose- 
cution. When Murdoch branched 
out from his native Australia into 
England, one of his first innovations 
was to place pictures of bare-breasted 
women on page three of a general 
circulation daily paper. 
It's been all downhill from 
there. We now know that 
staff at his British news- 
papers listened in on the 
telephone calls of private 
citizens. We also know that # 
those same newspapers |) 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Media magnate Rupert Murdoch wants 
to have greater influence over the 
flow of information in the U.S. 


regularly paid bribes to the police. 
That, by the way, would seem to put 
Murdoch's U.S.-based News Corp 
in violation of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act, which prohibits U.S. 
companies from bribing foreign 
officials. The Justice Department is 
looking into it, and may do some- 
thing in a couple of years or so. 

But the best evidence against 
allowing Murdoch to exercise more 
influence over the flow of informa- 
tion in America is the existence of 
Fox News. Those of us who enjoy 
the mixed blessing of living among 
ordinary people out in the middle of 
the country know how thoroughly 
Fox’s 24/7 propaganda onslaught 
has crippled public discourse. A 
significant portion of our fellow 
citizens now believe fervently and, 
I fear, unshakably in things (such as 
the “war on Christmas” and Iraq's 
supposed connection to 9/11) that 
are simply not true. 

Strict regulation of media own- 
ership has to be reinstated, if only 
to limit the power of the Murdoch 
machine. = 


Danny Duncan Collum teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. He is 
the author of the novel White 
Boy. For details on how to take 
action, check out freepress.net. 
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Continued from Page 39 

prayer are countless and constantly evolving 
because any utterance performed with the 
right approach can become prayer, if one is 
a “master of prayer.” 

The master of prayer (baal tefillah 
in Hebrew) is nothing like the rabbinic 
preacher. Rabbis are controversial. They 
antagonize congregants, who find every 
which way to criticize the rabbi. The role of 
the master of prayer is to hold the commu- 
nity together. Since the objective of prayer 
is unitive, the master of prayer cannot be 
divisive. Individual prayer unites the soul 
and its seeker: communal prayer unites 
factions by annulling abstractions. The 
rabbi is a professional: equal parts lecturer, 
bureaucrat, adjudicator, and administra- 
tor; to every ruling there is opposition, 
every decision offends somebody. The 
master of prayer is an amateur. A populist. 
People want the rabbi to be above and bet- 
ter: more pious, reverent, disciplined, and 
wise. The master of prayer must be irrever- 
ent like everyone else, because if the master 
of prayer has the right to atone—and we 
know he’s a sinner!—then I must also pos- 
sess the right. 

In the Rosh Hashana liturgy, this right 
is exercised by speaking truth, singing, 
trumpeting, bargaining, reminiscing, and 
even threatening to get angry with God— 
“Remember that time you made a covenant 
with Abraham / Don't you forget this deal 
/ Or that it applies to me, no less than 
Abraham,’ the liturgy implores. 

The most common misinterpretation of 
this liturgy is that we are petitioners, and 
God our absolute king and judge. But the 
approach is precisely the opposite: Dualism 
seems so real, but it is illusion. God is 
majestic and I am nothing, and yet God 
Majestic is crowned only at the pleasure of 
my participation. Since everything is God’s 
creation, sin and suffering are neither sepa- 
ration nor exile: God forgives because in the 
end there is nothing to forgive. The game is 
rigged, but in my favor. 

“We find ourselves / on different sides / 
of a line nobody drew,” Cohen writes in a 
new song called “Different Sides.” “Though it 
all may be one in the higher eye / Down here 
where we live it is two.” And elsewhere on 
the album, the prayer “Come Healing” goes: 
“O, troubled dust concealing / An undivided 


Jessica Chastain in Zero Dark Thirty. 


OSCARS AND THE BIG PICTURE 


WE SHOULDN'T really expect the Oscars 
to grasp the point of history, though this 
year the films nominated for Best Picture 
are a fascinating snapshot of what ails— 
and could heal—us. 

Zero Dark Thirty takes a clinical view 
of the search for Bin Laden and has been 
criticized for its portrayal of torture as 
effective. To my mind this debate may 
miss the wider question: Torture is bad 
enough, but a central assumption about 
the efficacy and validity of killing for 
peace—that shooting an old man in his 
bedroom would solve anything—is wor- 
thy of enhanced interrogation. 

The point is missed also in the brou- 
haha about Django Unchained, Quentin 
Tarantino’ thrilling satirical Western. 
People are up in arms about the comic 
book violence and use of the N-word— 
but this is perhaps the most powerful, 
even indelible, portrayal of the violence 
of slavery ever made for a mainstream 
audience. Two wrongs don’t make a 
right, and the revenge arc in this film 
should be questioned, but Tarantino has 
done a moral service in not sanitizing 
his fictionalization of historical memory. 
Lincoln is the perfect companion piece— 
I highly recommend you see both. Django 
Unchained uses B-movie tropes to vastly 
entertain while confronting the real hor- 
rors Abraham Lincoln was fighting to 
end. Lincoln is a theatrical history les- 
son that delicately handles the moral 
authority competitions, language games, 
and political complexity behind the 13th 
Amendment. 

Lincoln's struggle could be seen as one 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


between grace and law, the central theme 
of Les Misérables, which moves too fast, 
but does at least move; and even more 
so in Silver Linings Playbook, a lovely 
fusion of two elements—serious (and 
distressing) drama about family broken- 
ness, and just as serious about love (the 
same theme explored with a very different 
tone in Amour). My favorite of the nomi- 
nated films is probably Life of Pi, another 
genre fusion, with marvelous color and a 
compelling hero’ journey narrative; my 
least favorite is Argo, which squanders 
the chance to tell a two-sided story about 
U.S. involvement in Iran in exchange for 
a classy but derivative escape-from-the- 
scary-foreigners flick. 

In Lincoln, Daniel Day-Lewis’ gentle- 
voiced president is at pains to remind the 
audience that “things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other.” Lincoln 
should present the Oscars. I mean, how 
can one say that Beasts of the Southern 
Wild (multiply nominated, highly 
acclaimed, honest about social margin- 
alization with a touch of magic realism) 
is better than The Perks of Being a 
Wallflower (not nominated at all, highly 
acclaimed, honest about social marginal- 
ization with a touch of realistic magic)? 
The Oscars don't really matter. But thank- 
fully some of these films do. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
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love / The heart beneath is teaching / To the 
broken heart above.” 

Still, the master of prayer, despite know- 
ing he possesses the right, approaches the 
throne of God humbly, just “a lazy bastard 
living in a suit,’ as Cohen puts it. “Here I am,” 
is the opening line introducing the atone- 
ment ceremonies of Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur. “I am here even though I am not 
worthy of offering this prayer” 

This posture of the humble supplicant— 
“the brief elaboration of a tube”—is rooted 
in the ecclesiastical concept of vanity (in 
Hebrew hevel), which refers not to meaning- 
lessness, as it often translated, but transience. 
“What are we? What are our lives ... When 
really there is no difference between a human 
being and an animal, because everything is 
vanity” (Ecclesiastes 3:19). 

Ecclesiastical humility is the founda- 
tion of Hebrew canonical prayer, yet it is set 
directly alongside the boldest of spiritual 
concepts. “What gives me authority to stand 
here and ask for compassion?” the “Here I 
am” prayer asks in its conclusion. “Nothing, 
except that masters of prayer are angels, 
carrying prayers to the throne of God.” 
The paradoxical merging of these two pos- 
tures—ecclesiastical and angelic—creates the 
experience of majesty, of holiness, by entan- 
gling the worminess of inhabiting the body 
with the audacity to offer the highest prayer. 


Reviewed by Aimee Kang 


Among the varieties of prayer, this par- 
adoxical prayer is the most demanding to 
perform. It stretches the imagination far- 
thest, pushes the voice hardest. One must be 
absolutely sincere, or the whole effort disin- 
tegrates, and instead of honey the product 
is sap. When executed exquisitely, however, 
it makes angels and unrepentant sinners of 
everybody present. “Youd sing too,” Cohen 
writes in his 2006 collection of poems, Book 
of Longing. “You wouldn't worry about / 
whether you were as good / as Ray Charles 
or Edith Piaf / You'd sing / Youd sing / not 
for yourself / but to make a self” 

I don’t mean to suggest that Leonard 
Cohen ought to be viewed only as a Jewish 
liturgist. How artificial and trivial this 
sounds! Anyway, you never know for cer- 
tain when he is singing to the women of his 
life and when he is singing to God. Yet it’s 
hard not to recognize the humble qualities 
of a master of prayer, who, when attempt- 
ing to summon the nerve to sing, can do 
no more than close his eyes, grab hold of 
something firm, and hope to hell his voice 
doesn't crack. = 


Shefa Siegel, from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, writes about environment, ethics, 
and religion. His essays appear in Haaretz, 
Ethics & International Affairs, Americas 
Quarterly, and Yale Environment 360. 


TO PROTECT AND TO HEAL 


The Cry of Tamar: Violence Against Women and the Church's Response, 


by Pamela Cooper-White. Fortress Press. 


OVER DINNER MY friends and I reflected 
recently on the headlines that surprised 
us last year. A few were especially pain- 
ful: former Rep. Todd Akin’s comment 
that “legitimate” rapes do not lead to preg- 
nancies; failed Senate candidate Richard 
Mourdock’s comment that a pregnancy from 
rape is “something that God intended to hap- 
pen’; and the Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA), in effect since 1994, ending as the 
112th Congress closed without reautho- 
rizing it. All reminded me why the second 
edition of The Cry of Tamar: Violence against 
Women and the Church’ Response, by Pamela 
Cooper-White, is still needed almost 20 


years since its first edition. 

The Cry of Tamar reads as a graduate 
textbook on providing pastoral support 
for the victims of violence against women. 
It weaves pastoral counseling methods and 
social and psychological theories in dialogue 
with biblical exegesis and constructive the- 
ology to give clergy, pastoral caregivers, and 
religious leaders tools to help victims of vio- 
lence and the larger Christ-community. 

The story of Tamar, a girl raped 3,000 
years ago in Jerusalem, frames and guides 
the book's goal of providing healing to the 
girls and women who are victims of vio- 
lence today. 


www.sojo.net 


Advocacy, prevention, and interven- 
tion to stop violence against women have 
advanced since the 1995 first edition. 
Religious communities and congregations 
have become more informed about how to 
care and respond to both victims and perpe- 
trators. But the need for increased awareness 
and education is ongoing. This second edi- 
tion is an effort to update the conversation 
and keep it on the table. 

The first of the book’s three parts pro- 
vides a theologically grounded framework 
for analyzing the forms of violence against 
women and the church's response. To under- 
stand human violence, Cooper-White begins 
with Martin Buber’s study of interpersonal 
relationality—what he calls the “I-Thou” 


Violence and exploitation 
occur when the other is 
objectified and becomes an 
It rather than a Thou. 


and “T-It” relationship. We all have an innate 
yearning for genuine connection. Violence 
and exploitation occur when the other is 
objectified and becomes an It rather than 
a Thou—power and control over the other 
replaces relationality. 

I appreciate that Cooper-White adds 
another dimension to the I-Thou/I-It scope by 
introducing the I-Thou-We paradigm, add- 
ing the communal aspect of accountability. 
“We”—community—is the third dimen- 
sion that holds the I-Thou accountable. It’s a 
reminder that true communities are built on 
subjects (Thou) and not objects (It). 

In part two, Cooper-White analyzes 
forms of violence against women: sexual 
harassment, rape, sexual assault and bat- 
tering, sexual abuse by clergy, and sexual 
abuse of children. The chapters include nar- 
ratives of each type of violence and describe 
the myths surrounding it, followed by a pas- 
toral response or a theological and biblical 
resource to help clergy. 

The last section of the book focuses on 
the church's response. First, Cooper-White 
reminds clergy of their own wounds, the 
dangers of burnout and triangulation, and 
the importance of keeping boundaries, 
doing self-care, and finding a supportive 
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community. She encourages them to be 
attentive witnesses, guided by the Spirit. 
Second, the book offers a practical guide to 
providing pastoral counseling to a perpetra- 
tor while holding him firmly responsible for 
his actions and the need to unlearn violence. 
Lastly, Cooper-White discusses pastoral care 
and counseling for the victim. The role of 
a pastoral counselor is to walk alongside a 
victim during the long recovery process and 
create a safe space for discerning God's call 
toward an abundant life—to help her know 
she is not an It but should be received and 
treated as a Thou. 

As reflected in the I-Thou-We para- 
digm, Cooper-White concludes by bringing 
the We element to the victim-perpetrator 


Reviewed by Julienne Gage 


A TROPICAL QUEST 


relationship. It is the responsibility of the 
congregation, not just the pastor, to assure a 
victim of God's love. A congregation can be 
taught to be a support and shelter for authen- 
tic healing, not pushing for cheap forgiveness 
and grace but seeking justice as the only path 
to potential reconciliation and restoration of 
the whole community. 

The statistics are loud and clear: Violence 
against women is rampant. Addressing it 
must be part of the mission of the church. 
This book is a good place to start. m 


Aimee Kang, office manager at Sojourners, 
has master’s degrees in divinity and theology 
from Emory University, and is being ordained 
as a United Methodist deacon. 


Restless Fires: Young John Muir's Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf in 1867-68, 


by James B. Hunt. Mercer University Press. 


A FEW YEARS before American naturalist 
John Muir heeded the call of the California 
mountains, the boggy swamps and towering 
palm trees of a much flatter territory beck- 
oned him south to the Gulf Coast states. 
As for many young travelers 
before and since, a journey into 
exotic lands was a path toward 
vocational and spiritual enlight- 
enment for Muir. 

In Restless Fires: Young John 
Muir’s Thousand-Mile Walk to 
the Gulf in 1867-68, Whitworth 
University emeritus profes- 
sor James B. Hunt explores 
how that trip forever changed 
Muir’s perspectives on humans’ 
relationship to the natural environment. 
Digging deep into Muir’s childhood, Hunt 
details how Muir's theological transforma- 
tion shaped his environmental stewardship. 

It’s a wonder Muir maintained any divine 
belief system. Muir’s Scottish father, a strict 
practitioner of Campbellite Christianity, 
nearly beat faith out of him, combin- 
ing forced Bible memorization with harsh 
physical punishment. Hunt contends an 
unfortunate twist of fate may have opened 
the door to Muir's escape from suffocating 
under zealous religion and monotonous fac- 
tory life. He lost an eye while working as a 


machinist, which caused temporary sym- 
pathetic blindness in his other eye. As soon 
as Muir was able to see again, he left the 
Midwest in a southward walk toward what 
he imagined was North America’s Eden. 
Hunt's appreciation for Muir 
is reflected in his writing style 
which, much like his subject's 
own journal entries, is aca- 
demic but poetic, philosophical 
but purposeful: “The walk gave 
him the time and experience 
to define life in his own terms 
rather than to subscribe to the 
ones prescribed by society. In so 
doing, he helped the American 
public and his readership to see 
nature as he did, with new eyes,” writes Hunt. 
Muir’s journey south came at a critical 
time in American history—the post-Civil 
War era. Hunt is careful to place Muir in 
the appropriate historical context, warn- 
ing that Muir’s writing about issues of race 
and class is quite naive. The young traveler 
had avoided participation in the Civil War 
by going to work in Canada, and he largely 
steered clear of political discussions with 
Southerners for fear it would create prob- 
lems for his botanical investigations. Muir 
did, however, acknowledge that he expe- 
rienced hospitality and compassion from 
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Southerners of all backgrounds. 

His journey was also enriched by corre- 
spondence with friends and mentors, some 
of whom offered important moral support 
for a young man on an unconventional 
career path, not to mention a solitary walk. 
Muir's letters and journal entries attest to the 
thrill of discovering foreign plant and ani- 
mal life as well as to loneliness, hunger, and 
sickness. 

These delights and challenges held the 
makings of new worldviews. Brushes with 
large reptiles and tropical diseases forced 
Muir to contemplate notions of human 
dominion over the earth. 

Muir also expresses great jubilation over 
finding flora and fauna hed only known of 
in biblical passages. It turns out Northerners 
were made giddy by subtropical aesthetics 
long before the air conditioning that made 
Florida a manageable tourist destination. 
Among sketches Hunt includes from Muir's 
journals is a self-portrait of the young bota- 
nist posing below a palm tree. To him, those 
Palm Sunday branches waved in the breeze 
in an eternal state of worship. 

It’s also quite possible that another twist 
of fate—a near-death experience with a 
tropical disease—was a blessing for mil- 
lions of Americans who visit this nation’s 
national parks. Muir had originally planned 
to travel all through Central and South 
America, but he picked up malaria while in 
Florida. During a long recovery in Cuba, he 
decided the cooler, more arid mountains of 
California would be a little safer. The rest, 
including Muir’s key role in the creation of 
our natural parks, is better known American 
history. 

Hunt tells Muir’s coming of age expe- 
rience as only an avid traveler, hiker, and 
college professor could. Historical characters 
such as Muir inspired Hunt to lead many stu- 
dents on study trips to exotic lands in hopes 
of broadening their worldviews. His explo- 
ration of Muir's early years is a reminder that 
such journeys are more than just frivolous 
vacations. They can profoundly carve paths 
toward greater spiritual enlightenment and, 
hence, deep care for creation. = 


Julienne Gage is a freelance journalist based 
in Washington, D.C., and a former student of 
author James Hunt, who led the first of many 
investigative trips she’s taken abroad. 
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‘BUT WHY?" 


TODAY, GREG BRIGHT, 56, sits on the 
cement porch of his yellow clapboard 
house in New Orleans’ 7th Ward and 
rests his hand on the head of his yellow 
dog, Q. It is 2012, and he often finds him- 
self musing over the notion of time—time 
past, time lost, time wasted. “It feels like 
a minute since I been out here,’ he says. 
It took some time to adjust to 
life on the outside, he admits, 
and once, on a dark rainy 
morning as he found him- 
self biking seven miles in the 
rain to his miserable job work- 
ing the line in a chicken plant 
in Mississippi, he felt real 
despair—just recognizing that 
he was 47 years old and had 
never owned a car. He tried 
hard to dismiss the sobering thought that, 
arrested at age 20 and doing 27 years of 
time, hed been “seven more years in prison 
than I was on the streets.” Sometimes, he 
says, “it’s little things like that” that really 
threaten to drag him down into sorrow. 

So he chose to do something that 
both keeps those wasted years fresh in 
his memory yet also mitigates the sense 
of powerlessness he sometimes feels. He 
helps to educate others in the hopes that 
his story will spur reforms. He is not an 
educated man—his formal schooling 
stopped in sixth grade—but he is one of 
dozens and dozens of ex-cons who form 
a vital link in the post-Katrina criminal 
justice reform efforts through various 
organizations such as Resurrection After 
Exoneration, a holistic reentry program 
for ex-offenders, and Innocence Project 
New Orleans. Greg tells his story to stu- 
dents, activists, politicians, church groups, 
friends, strangers—anybody with time to 
spare and an inclination to listen—dog- 
gedly putting a face on an abstract idea, 
injustice. 

On this particular afternoon in May 
2012, he tells his story to me. For a fourth 
time. He is deeply preoccupied with the 
judge who repeatedly denied his requests 


over the years (the same one who was on 
the team prosecuting his murder case 
in 1976). The very month that Greg was 
released in 2003, the judge died. Greg goes 
into his house to retrieve the judge's yel- 
low and tattered obituary that he has kept 
these nine years. He reads it—as he has 
done hundreds of times. The obituary, like 
all obituaries, says nice things. 

“The judge may have been 
a good man, Greg muses. “He 
might have been a good hus- 
band, a good father, a good 
friend to many people—and 
I’m sure he was. But peo- 
ple might be saying the same 
thing about me.’ Q, the dog, 
who lies panting at Greg’s feet, 
lifts his head for a moment to 
look around, as if considering the matter. 
Then he lowers his head to rest his muz- 
zle on Greg's shoe. “But because I’m not 
a lawyer, but because I’m the little guy, 
man, you step on my head and crush me. 
I don't have money or influence or even 
God on my side?’ ... [The Supreme Court 
case Gideon vs. Wainwright] guaranteed 
him an attorney, but a flawed indigent 
defense system and a lackluster law- 
yer rendered that almost meaningless. 
“But why?” he says. “You know, why? 
Sometimes I think about it” He wonders 
what the solutions are to the troubled 
criminal justice system here, to the high 
incarceration rates in the black commu- 
nity, to the racism and power imbalance. 
He talks on and on, indignant, furious, 
rambling—but right. 

Like a dog licking a wound, keeping it 
open and raw, Greg Bright revisits his past, 
alternately trying to decide whether he— 
and the city of New Orleans—get to have 
a happy ending or whether their shared 
story is a tragedy. m 


Copyright © 2013 by Karen Houppert. This 
excerpt originally appeared in Chasing 
Gideon, published by The New Press. 
Reprinted here with permission. 
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UNCERTAINTY'S GRACES 


Faith, Doubt, and Other Lines I've Crossed: Walking with the Unknown God, 
by Jay Bakker with Andy Meisenheimer. Jericho Books. 


JUST A FEW dozen pages into 
Faith, Doubt, and Other Lines 
I’ve Crossed, evangelical pastor 
Jay Bakker pens what may be the 
best explanation for the Christian 
emphasis on church community 
that I've ever encountered. Noting 
that doubt can be “hard and scary,’ 
Bakker writes: “That’s why we have 
one another, why we have commu- 
nity. We can go through those days of doubt 
together. I wouldn't be who I am today if it 
weren't for the people who have been there 
with me as I question everything” 

Many writers have grappled with the 


often contingent on accepting a 
certain concept of God, a certain 
idea of eternity and where people 
get to spend it, a certain under- 
standing of the Bible. Above all, 
many communities demand 
certainty. 

As Bakker points out, that 
certainty makes it possible for 
bad theology to propagate and 
for hubris to take hold of believers. One of 
the benefits of doubt, he writes, is that “[it] 
keeps me from thinking I’ve got a handle on 
God. Doubt encourages me to keep learning, 
to keep myself open to being wrong.” One 


Certainty makes it possible for bad theology 
to propagate and for hubris to take hold of believers. 


challenge that doubt poses for religious 
believers. But in this honest, searching, and 
ultimately uplifting book, Bakker pulls doubt 
out of the shadows where many believers 
wrestle with it on their own and instead 
presents it as a reality that Christian com- 
munities can and should address together. 
Bakker’s approach to the often-taboo 
topic of questioning—or, as he puts it, “the 
sense that faith is crap, life is meaningless, 
there is no God, the Bible is a fraud, Jesus was 
just a charismatic man turned mythological 
figure if he existed at all”—is shaped by his 
childhood in a Pentecostal environment that 
left no room for doubt. As Bakker ruefully 
notes in the book’s introduction, “T will prob- 
ably be 80 years old and still introduced as 
Jay Bakker, son of Jim and Tammy Faye.” That 
unusual background only provides the impe- 
tus, however, and not the substance for this 
book, which reads mostly as the stream-of- 
consciousness meditation of a man pushing 
and pulling at his faith to see if it holds up. 
The beliefs that pull Bakker up short, that 
cause him to question what he’s always been 
taught about his faith, aren't that different 
from what many of us are told in our own 
religious communities. Our membership is 


could imagine a little doubt being helpful 
for those who are so quick to, say, see God’s 
wrath in a natural disaster or the mass kill- 
ing of little children. 

Although the book is about Bakker’s 
own struggles with faith, his conclusion is 
that all individuals should feel safe and wel- 
come to wrestle with questions within a 
religious community. He pastors just such 
a congregation in the Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn, called Revolution NYC, which 
meets on Sunday afternoons at a bar called 
Pete’s Candy Store. 

I wish that a postcard version of Bakker’s 
message could be beamed to every person 
who thinks of him- or herself as “spiritual 
but not religious.” Many of the growing num- 
ber of Americans who don't identify with a 
specific religious tradition have been put 
off by congregations that forced them to 
believe or leave. It is so much harder, though, 
to work through issues of belief and doubt 
alone, and most exiles simply don't. 


Amy Sullivan is a correspondent for National 
Journal and the author of The Party Faithful: 
How and Why Democrats Are Closing the 
God Gap. 
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Short Takes 


SIX QUESTIONS FOR... 


a 


Frank Mugisha 


Bio: Executive director of Sexual Minorities Uganda, which works for full legal and social equality in the country, 
and recipient of the 2011 Robert E Kennedy Human Rights Award. 


What's your response to the letter U.S. 

religious leaders signed last year, which 
condemned the “Anti-Homosexuality 
Bill" before Uganda's Parliament because 
it “would forcefully push lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) people 
further into the margins"? Uganda is a very 
Christian country. About 85 percent of our 


“The Anti-Homosexuality Bill violates 


our own culture as Africans.” 


population is Christian—Anglican, Catholic, 
and Pentecostal. So for religious leaders to 
speak out against the Ugandan legislation, 
that is very important for me and for my col- 
leagues in Uganda, because it speaks not only 
to the politicians and legislators, but also to 
the minds of the ordinary citizens. 

It is very important to have respected 
religious leaders involved, including 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, because these 
are leaders who have spoken out on other 
human rights issues such as apartheid, 
women's rights, and slavery. And for us, for 
the voice of LGBT rights, to join with these 
other issues clearly indicates that our move- 
ment is fighting for human rights. 


Website: www.sexualminoritiesuganda.net 


Before Parliament adjourned with- 

out passing the “kill the gays” bill, 
an official had suggested it would pass 
as a "Christmas gift." As a Catholic your- 
self, what's your response to that image? 
What I’ve always said is that instead of pro- 
moting hatred, we should promote love. 
And clearly, this law has so much discrimi- 
nation, the language is full 
of hatred; this is not appro- 
priate for Jesus’ birthday, 
because he said love your 
God and love your neigh- 
bor as you love yourself—those are the 
greatest commandments. 


As an African, how do you see all this? 

The bill itself violates our own culture as 
Africans, because Africans are people who 
are united to each other, but this bill clearly 
divides. For example, it includes a clause 
that says that every person should report 
any “known homosexual” to authorities, 
and failure to do that becomes criminal— 
it calls for a witch hunt that was never seen 
in African culture. The bill also criminalizes 
the “promotion of homosexuality,” which 
would criminalize any kind of dialogue or 
talk about homosexuality in my country. 


Would it require clergy to turn in gay 2 

members of their flocks? Yes, priests s 
taking confession and any religious leader— 
whether giving health support, psychosocial 
counseling, or anything—are required to go 
and report to the authorities. So this totally 
violates Christian teaching, including the 
Catholic faith. 


Does the bill threaten efforts to 

fight HIV? Even if the death penalty 
is removed, the legislation itself will drive 
LGBT people underground—already now, 
without the bill passing, there’s fear. People 
are afraid to go to health workers and say 
that they’re in same-sex relations, so this 
will happen underground, with no infor- 
mation, and that will greatly increase the 
spread of HIV/AIDS. 


What message do you have for 

Christians in the U.S.? It is important 

for people to know that there has been a lot 

of influence from American fundamental- 

ist Christians in promoting this hatred in 

Uganda; some of them have been very vocal. 

We think that Christians in the U.S. should 
hold these preachers accountable. 

—Interview by Elizabeth Palmberg 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


The Scales of Rejoicing 


“THIS IS THE LORD'S DOING; it is marvelous in our eyes. On this day the Lord has acted; 
we will rejoice in and be glad in it” We will be singing these words from Psalm 118 on Easter 
Sunday, and they pinpoint a critical issue in our religious witness. Do we have the courage to 
have God be the subject of sentences, or is God usually the object of our reflections? There 
is a difference. Do we make ourselves really the subject of our sentences, so that religion is 
about our doings and ideas and needs? The scriptures insistently talk about what God did 
and is doing and will do in Christ, the crucified and risen one. Our role is to rejoice in the 
way God acts upon us, with us, around us, behind us, above us, ahead of us, through us. 
Praise is the litmus test. If God is experienced as the one who is acting, the impulse 
to praise is inevitable. This may help us understand the importance of the psalms in our 
lectionary. They aren't mere supplementary devotions. As supreme words of praise, they 
test the authenticity of our reactions to the good news. They test and they can train. The 


ing is taken seriously. 


borrow a phrase from W.H. Auden’s 
Auden’s tombstone comes back to me: “In the prison of his days / Teach 
the free man how to praise.” The psalms come to life only where this teach- 


. psalter is the church’s manual to help practice the “scales of rejoicing,” to 


2 « 


Christmas Oratorio.” A phrase on 


Gatta. 
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Singled Out for God's Punishment 


Isaiah 55:1-9; Psalm 63:1-8; 1 Corinthians 10:1-13; Luke 13:1-9 


THIS FALL I made a reservation with a for- 
eign airline just after Hurricane Sandy had 
wreaked havoc on the East Coast of the U.S. 
When the agent learned I was clergy, she 
asked whether I thought there was a “reli- 
gious aspect” to the disaster. I guess she 
remembered instances when American cler- 
ics pronounced such-and-such a disaster to 
have been God's punishment on particular 
populations. In Luke 13 Jesus shows his keen 
awareness of this inveterate tendency to see 
the victims of natural disasters and atrocities 
as persons singled out by God for punish- 
ment. “Those eighteen who were killed when 
the tower of Siloam fell on them—do you 
think that they were worse offenders than 
all the others living in Jerusalem?” (13:4). 
No! Jesus flatly denies that God is responsi- 
ble for such miseries and insists that people 
turn their attention toward impending catas- 
trophes for which human beings, not God, 
bear total responsibility. “No, I tell you; but 
unless you repent, you will all perish as they 
did” (verse 5). Some nationalist Jewish lead- 
ers, who refused to bow to Roman rule, were 
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Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 
His newest book is Go in Peace: The Art of Hearing Confessions, with Julia 


pursuing policies that seemed patriotic but 
were in fact suicidal, certain to bring ona 
confrontation with Rome that would spell 
total ruin. In Jesus they were getting a final 
chance to change course, an intervention he 
likens to a gardener getting one last chance 
to manure a fruitless tree. 

In Lent, Christ recruits us for this work of 
insisting on a collective repentance for poli- 
cies and plans, and failures to plan, that are 
threatening entire systems on which human 
well-being depends. 


[ MARCH 10 ] 


Deep, Acidic 
Resentment 


Joshua 5:9-12; Psalm 32; 
2 Corinthians 5:16-21; Luke 15:1-3, 11b-32 


IS “THE PARABLE of the prodigal son” a 
misnomer? Jesus’ story is disturbingly open- 
ended. The forgiveness of the younger son 
is certain. What is left in the air is whether 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


the resentful elder son will let go of his cor- 
rosive resentment and enter into the joy of 
reconciliation. Will the religious authori- 
ties surrender their burning resentment of 
the amnesty that Jesus was promiscuously 
offering in the name of God to a mongrel 
crew of those who had never kept the law? 
These readings provide a great opportunity 
to explore the way radical forgiveness and 
amnesty—the offer of new beginnings—pro- 
vokes resentment. 

Luke’s scripture recalls words from a 
playbill a friend of mine once wrote for 
a performance of “King Lear”: “Watch in 
Lear how resentment—deep, acidic resent- 
ment—formed in the presence of chaos, 
drives the dramatic events in the play. Those 
who are somehow able to escape being cap- 
tured by resentment, and instead maintain 
a vision fed by compassion and imagina- 
tion, somehow acquire the vision to see 
mystically. ... Lear, at the last, acquired 
that vision and thus was filled with joy.” 
Resentment is at the core of that complex 
of stereotypical attitudes that Paul calls in 
2 Corinthians “after the flesh” (5:16; often 
too-tamely translated as “a human point of 
view”). Our social and political life is rid- 
dled with resentment in the face of newness 
and change. But God is in the business of 
the unprecedented. “If anyone is in Christ, 
there is a new creation” (verse 17). 


[ MARCH 17 ] 


Scratch and Sniff 


Isaiah 43:16-21; Psalm 126; 
Philippians 3:4b-14; John 12:1-8 


MANY OF THE great spiritual teachers 
insist we bring all our senses into play if we 
want to respond deeply to scripture. This 
week we should inhale the readings! John 
tells us that Lazarus’ house was filled with 
the aroma of the perfume that Mary poured 
over Jesus feet. This rare Indian cosmetic 
was a luxury people might only experience 
as a faint whiff when a woman dabbed ona 
drop before a special occasion. But an entire 
flask, drenching the master’s feet, envelop- 
ing everything in a heady cloud of loveliness! 
This act of mad extravagance was never for- 
gotten as a symbol of Christ’s self-giving, 
even to death on the cross. John will take up 
the theme again when he tells us that Jesus’ 
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body was smothered in 100 pounds of spices 
before burial—staggering excess! 

In contrast, when we sniff the reading 
from Philippians we find something dis- 
gusting. Paul, in talking about his stripping 
away of all the religious and ethnic advan- 
tages he used to claim as a learned Pharisee, 
writes that for Christ’s “sake I have suffered 
the loss of all things, and I regard them as 
rubbish, in order that I may gain Christ and 
be found in him” (3:8-9). In the Greek, the 
word primly translated as “rubbish” means 
something foul like dog poop. In the light 
of the cross, all talk of qualifications stinks! 
We must be rid of them, as we focus only on 
our identification with the self-giving Jesus, 
and a life lived under the authority of the 
future in God. 


[ MARCH 24 ] 


Who is the One on 


the Cross? 


Isaiah 50:4-9a; Psalm 31:9-16; 
Philippians 2:5-11; Luke 23:1-49 


PALM SUNDAY TENDS to overwhelm us. 
The grandeur and pathos of Luke’s narrative 
of Christ’s torture and execution may seem 
to demand all the attentiveness we can mus- 
ter, after we have also celebrated his entry 


Praise is the litmus test. 


into Jerusalem on a colt. So we are likely to 
skip over the passage from Paul’s letter to the 
Philippians in which he is probably quoting 
a hymn, one that extols the self-emptying of 
the one who was in the form of God and yet 
did not exploit that mysterious identity but 
took the form of a servant, submitting not 
only to the human condition and the inevi- 
tability of death, but to a particular kind of 
death—execution as an accursed outlaw on 
the cross. 

Long before a gospel was ever written, 
Christians wrestled with the key question: 
Who is the one on the cross? It would take 
some doing to make the theme of incarna- 
tion central to Palm Sunday. But it would 
be a radical act of fidelity to scripture if we 
were to explore quite explicitly the differ- 
ence between a moving story about a great 


teacher and prophet being martyred, and an 
utterly subversive story that breaks down 
the distinction between divine and human 
experience and talks of a God who, in the 
person of the suffering servant Jesus, has 
sunk to the rock bottom of our alienation to 
rescue us from the predicament of our own 
self-destructiveness. 


[ MARCH 31] 


An Idle Tale? 


Acts 10:34-43; Psalm 118:1-2, 14-24; 
1 Corinthians 15:19-26; Luke 24:1-12 


A WORLDLY EASTER, to use an old-fash- 
ioned adjective, is a travesty, serving up a 
happy ending to sweep away the brief gloom 
of Golgotha and filling us with the inevita- 
ble joys of spring. Luke is right to bring us 
up short, insisting that the apostles rejected 
the first report of the resurrection as gro- 
tesque and absurd. The women “told this 
to the apostles. But these words seemed to 
them an idle tale, and they did not believe 
them” (24:10-11). “This” is the message 
given by the angels: “Remember how he 
told you, while he was still in Galilee, that 
the Chosen One must be handed over to 
sinners, and be crucified, and on the third 
day rise again” (24:6-7). 

The sting is that the disciples had reacted 
to Jesus’ prediction of his betrayal and cruci- 
fixion with the same incomprehension and 
denial. They thought the whole deal was 
equally incredible—the idea that the Messiah 
should suffer and die and now, impossibly, 
that the resurrection of the dead, instead of 
referring to a hope for the end of time, should 
have happened already here and now for the 
dead victim. In Acts (part two of his great 
work), Luke will depict, as in today’s reading, 
the stunning effect of Jesus’ actual appear- 
ances in his risen state. Peter proclaims the 
resurrection as a unique act of God, desig- 
nating the crucified One as the judge of the 
living and the dead, and revealing him as the 
source and center of an all-embracing rec- 
onciliation. = 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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Living with Big Pharma 


AS WE MOVE along in 2013, more 
initiatives will be coming on line 
from Obamacare (technically the 
Patient Protection and Affordable 
Care Act, although if you rearrange 
the letters it spells “death panels”). 
Starting next year, insurance com- 
panies can no longer deny coverage 
for anyone with pre-existing condi- 
tions, which is good news for Mitch 
McConnell, who might want to 
have his permanent frown removed. 
Additionally, the law requires that all 
tea party members take a spoonful of 
castor oil before bedtime and wear 
coarse undergarments close to the 
skin. (Hey, it was a big bill, with lots 
of fine print.) 

What won't change, however, 
is our relationship to the pharma- 
ceutical industry, known as “Big 
Pharma’—which is not, as you 
may have thought, the nickname of 
a linebacker from one of our agri- 
cultural-state colleges, but rather 
shorthand for “companies that com- 


You should expect some side effects. 
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bine ground-breaking science with 
the business model of a crack dealer.” 
No offense to crack dealers. 

I recently had a personal expe- 
rience with Big Pharma, after two 
weeks with a projectile cough that 
filled the middle distance with an 
alluring prismatic mist. Office col- 
leagues did not appreciate my little 
air rainbows, so I contacted my doc- 
tor for advice, using the convenience 
of email rather than driving over and 
changing into a disposable paper 
gown which—and I feel strongly 
about this—does not adequately flat- 
ter the body of a mature man. 

I described my symptoms with a 
level of detail that only a professional 
writer can do, using the lushness 
of the English language to create 
a memorable narrative of my con- 
dition and symptoms. Naturally, I 
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expected my doctor to reply in kind. 
But she didn’t: “Yourre sick. Here’s a 
prescription.” (Science geek.) 

I picked up the antibiotic and, as 
is my custom, read with furrowed 
brow the long list of possible side 
effects the pharmaceutical compa- 
nies don’t want you to hold them 
responsible for. Life is full of risks, 
the printouts seem to suggest, so Mr. 
Unlucky shouldn't blame innocent 
drug makers. 

Compared to more-innocu- 
ous drugs with relatively few side 
effects—like, say, heroin—it turns 
out my particular antibiotic can 
cause muscle weakening, joint sore- 
ness, and bruising. Actually, these 
side effects are fairly typical of most 
antibiotics and vaccines (not to men- 
tion your average Egg McMuffin). 

But the new one that caught my 
eye was “feeling a snap or pop in 
the Achilles tendon.” Levofloxacin, 
named I think after an ancient 
Viking warlord, will cure my chronic 
cough, but I might also lose my 
inside move to the basket. Or not be 
able to walk. It says to contact your 
doctor immediately if this happens, 
but that would be after I notified 
anyone in the vicinity by writhing 
in pain on the floor. 

One wonders how this got 
through FDA tests. Maybe they put 
it through the SEC instead, since 
the regulatory agency never catches 
anything. (Coincidentally, Bernie 
Madoff left a lot of people writhing 
in pain.) 


FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Debilitating side 
effects are why drug ads 
in magazines are always 
on three pages. The first 
shows actors portraying 
senior citizens enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the 
drug—which appar- 
ently include a long 
and happy life, as long 
as you have the pre- 
existing condition of 
looking fabulous. The other pages, 
however, go to great lengths—in 
extremely small print—to state 
what the lawyers think you should 
tell the ambulance crews in case you 
throw caution to the wind and actu- 
ally use this medication. This leaves 
the consumer with a troubled feel- 
ing and, to my mind, is just another 
sign of the coming apocalypse, 
where there'll be weeping, gnashing 
of teeth, and popping of tendons. 
Maybe it’s better to cough and live 
another day walking upright than to 
take risky medicines that flaunt the 
cosmic forces always ready to chas- 
ten daredevils. 


WHICH IS WHY I shuddered 
visibly when I was told that my 
granddaughter had mistaken a 
large statue of Buddha for Humpty 
Dumpty. It was in a public place, 
with adherents in earshot, and she 
hugged it sympathetically, knowing 
that if it fell off a wall it would get no 
help from kings, king’s men, or, for 
that matter, their horses. 

But Buddha is one of the major 
religious figures—he’s, like, in all 
the stores in Chinatown—and he 
demands respect even from lit- 
tle children. So, if the cosmos was 
paying attention, I don’t know this 
kid. ’Cuz if a little pill can pop my 
Achilles, Lord knows what an angry 
cosmos might do. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Reveal the Beauty of Your True Self 


Author of Falling Upward 


RICHARD ROHR 


In Immortal Diamond, Richard Rohr expands 
upon the insights of his bestselling book Falling 
Upward to offer an exploration of the deepest 
questions of identity, spirituality, and meaning. 
With this book readers will join him in the 
search for True Self, an “immortal diamond” 
buried deep within. 


ISBN 978-1-118-30359-7 | US $19.95 


“Profound, intelligent, wise, and passionate, this book 
continues Richard’s great work in showing us what 
vibrant, Jesus-centered faith looks like.” 

—Ros Bewt, pastor and author of Love Wins and Velvet Elvis 


“Promises and delivers a ‘staggering change of perspective’ along with a taste of intimacy of all 
love, both human and divine. Every word is a rare gift from a true elder and a worthy guide.” 
—Pauta D’Arcy, author, Gift of the Red Bird and Waking Up to This Day 


“The ripe fruit of a life courageously and honestly lived. Such profound wisdom conveyed with 
such elegant simplicity!” 


—Cyntuia Bourceavtt, author, The Wisdom Way of Knowing, The Meaning of Mary Magdalene, 
and The Wisdom of Jesus 


Also Available! 


Richard Rohr’s elegant paperback Companion Journal helps 
those who have (and those who have not) read Falling Upward 
to engage more deeply with the questions the book raises. 


ISBN 978-1-118-42856-6 | US $14.95 
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